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The Outlook. 


The Maine election on Monday is unprece- 
dented as a Republican victory. It was ev- 
timated on Tuesday morning that Hon. 
Llewellyn Powers, the governor-elect, had 
received a plurality of 50,000. Later and 
fuller returns may reduce these figures 
somewhat. The Republican plurality is 
larger than the entire Democratic vote. It 
is evident that many Democrats voted the 
Republican ticket, and probably more re- 
frained from voting at all. The four Re- 
publican Congressmen, Thomas B. Reed, 
Nelson Dingley, Jr., Seth L. Milliken, and 
Oharles A. Boutelle, are re-elected by 
greatly increased majorities. Free silver 
was the one issue which was made para- 
mount in the campaign, and the Pine 
Tree State has declared most emphati- 
cally that she “will have none of it.”” As 
Maine is so largely a commonwealth of 
farmers, the verdict is tremendously sig- 
nificant.. 


Chile has been perplexed by a disputed presi- 
dential election. The dispute was referred 
to Congress, which has given the office to 
the conservative candidate, Don Frederico 
Errazuriz. The vote stood 62 for the latter 
to 60 for the liberal candidate, Don Rafael 
Reyes, The scale was turned by one vote, 
which was given by the candidate’s brother 
who happened to be a member of Oongress. 
The charge of bribery is abroad, but the 
defeated party can do no better than sub- 
mit to the decision of the tribunal which 
both sides had chosen. President Montt, 
now in office, is ohe of the few presidents 
of the republic able to retain power to the 
close of his term. As in all the South 
American republics, the political soil is vol- 
canic. No one knows exactly when to look 
for an eruption. 





Ecuador long remained under priestly rule. The 
rule was intolerable, and Gen. Alfaro led in 
arevolution. It wasadeath-grapple with 
prieste, Jesuits, and their creatures. When 
the new liberator came out ahead, the 
priests and nuns fled to Bogota. The pres- 
ident has given notice that, on further op- 
position, the property of the enemy will be 
seized and held subject to his disposal. The 
decree has alarmed the Oatholic author- 
ities; but assurances have been given that 
such priests as lead a quiet life and cease to 
meddle with civil affairs will be secure in 
person and property. The priests, Jesuits 
and nuns who had left the country, are free 
to return, The hierarchy, however, is to 
be shorn of what it had regarded as an 
important part of its authority; the prieste 
will no longer have exclusive control of 
teaching. While the liberties of the Cath- 
olic Church in the spiritual domain will be 
preserved by the revolutionary govern- 
ment, new privileges and rights will be ac- 
corded to Protestants. The Jesuits can no 
longer fine or imprison Protestant teachers. 
The old and new faiths are to be equally 
free. 


The people of Chicago have many new ways of do- 
ing things. Their care for the poor is sys- 
tematic and thorough. No one is neglected; 
no one is unduly favored. There are more 
than two hundred charitable organizations 
of one kind and another, contributing an- 
nually for the support of the poor and char- 
itable institutions $780,000. This is for out- 
door relief aside from those obliged to be 
taken to the almshouse. This large sum is 
distributed under the supervision of the 


Civil Federation of Charities, at the head of 
which is Dr. Philip W. Ayres. At the cen- 
tral buteau, of which he has charge, are 
42,000 histories of cases, embracing nearly 
the entire pauperism of Ohicago. The sub- 
jects are almost exclusively foreign. Under 
this arrangement what is given goes direct- 
ly to the parties designed. Deceits and 
duplications are nearly impossible. Every 
person’s record is at hand; the superintend- 
ent can ascertain, in a moment, precisely 
what bas been given and the condition of 
the recipient. In this way the charitable 
distribution of funds in one of our greatest 
cities has reached a scientific and well-nigh 
perfect development. 





President Cleveland Supports the Indian- 
apolis Ticket. . 

At the Auditorium in Chicago, Sept. 12, 
General Palmer and General Buckner were 
notified of their nominations for the Pres- 
idency and Vice Presidency. The hall with 
a seating capacity of 4,500 was packed to 
overflowing, and an intense enthusiasm per~ 
vaded the assembly. Hon. W. D. Bynum 
called the meeting to order, making a brief | 
speech and reading letters from several, 
conspicuous men. He was followed by 
Senator Oaffery of Louisiana. The silence 
so long maintained by President Oleveland 
was broken in his letter to the convention. 
We quote in full: — 

I regret that I cannot accept your invitation 
to attend the notification meeting on Saturday 
evening. Asa Democrat, devoted to the prin- 
ciples and integrity of my party, { should be 
delighted to be present on an occasion so asig- 

it, and to mingle with those who are de- 

that the voice of true Democracy shall 

not be smotbered, and who insist that its gio- 

rious standard shall be borne aloft, as of old, in 
faithful hands.” 


Bryan’s Acceptance. 

This political campaign seems to be ar- 
ranged, like a package of fire-crackers, for 
successive and continuous explosion. Mc- 
Kinley accepted the nomination made at 
St. Louis, and later sent out his letter. 
Hobart hss followed the motions of his as- 
sociate on the ticket. Bryan publicly ac- 
cepted the nomination in New York, but 
has now written a formal letter of accept- 
ance, in further explanation of the posi- 
tion of his party. The letter opens with a 
number of glittering generalities and po- 
litical platitudes— all very good, but what 
nobody on either side disputes. He em- 
phasizes our right to the enjoyment of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
the right of each citizen to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science, and the right to vote according to 
his own judgment and convictions. After 
such an introduction he takes up the arti- 
cles of the Obicago platform in order, and 
expounds them according to the principles 
of the new faith, expressing his emphatic 
approval of them all. 


Prohibition Convention. 


Of all the political parties of our coun- 
try, the Prohibitionisis have the greatest 
cause. The liqaor traffic, on which they 
make war, is the most nefarious business 
under the sun. Itself a crime, the saloon 
is the ally of nearly every other crime. 
But to secure right jaws for the repression 
of this evi] we must regard times and sea- 
sons. No man or party can control the is- 
sues before the people. The silver issue 
hag thrust iteelf in in spite of the two great 
political parties. The American people 
must deal with the question in hand. In 
doing so, they do not abandon others, but 
rather prepare the way for them. Free 
silver stands next on the docket as the case 
now to be tried before the bar of public 
opinion. Effective legislation on the liquor 
question is of necessity delayed, but not 
abandoned. The Prohibitory Party this 
year is divided on national lines. There are 
the Prohibitioniste regular and the Nation- 
aliste. The Nationaliste are but a sub- 
section of the Populiste. For both wings 











of Probibitioniste in our State, delegates 
were elected the other day to the State con- 





vention. This side battle against rum is to 
goon in their canvass, while the heavier 
cannonading proceeds on the national cur- 
rency. 





Candidate Hobart. 


When notified some weeks ago of his 
nomination to the Vice Presidency, Mr. 
Garret A. Hobart formally accepted the 
honor and promised a fuller statement of 
his views at a later date. The larger letter, 
sent out last week, reviews the main issues 
of the canvass. He thinks the money 
standard of nations should be as stable as 
possible, and experience shows that gold is 
the most reliable metal. He distinguishes, 
however, between the standard and the 
circulation. Free coinage, as the leading 
issue in the campaign, is largely and care- 
fully considered. The 16 to 1 theory has 
never been tried by any nation. The prob- 
abilities are all against ite success, The 
notion that it would raise silver to par with 
gold is a pure fancy, The amounte involved 
in experiment are enormous, running up 
into the hundreds of millions. The losses 
by savings:-banks and loan and building 
associations alone would be immense. The 
arguments for free coinage hold good for 
the issue of flat money and utter repudia- 
tion. Mr. Hobart has a strong and gener- 
ous word in favor of a protective tariff. 
The letter on the whole is a clear and able 
presentation, and a full as well as cordial 
indorsement of the several planks in the St. 
Louis platform. 


Death of Professor Child. 
Francis J. Ohild,; LL. D., long’ a distin* 
guished professor in Harvard University, was 
born in Cambridge, Feb. 1, 1825, and died on 


.the 11th inst. He fitted for college in the 


Boston English High School, and graduated 
at Harvard in the class of 1846 with such men 
as Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, Prof. George 
M. Lane, Prof. Fits Edward Hall, and Sen- 
ator George F. Hoar. Professor Ohild was 
the senior professor at Harvard, if we ex- 
cept Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, who has long been 
an emeritus. In 1851 he succeeded Prof. B. T. 
Ohanning as professor of rhetoric and ora- 
tory. In 1876 he exchanged this chair for 
that of English literature, where he made 
his great record. In early English he was 
considered one of the most learned men in 
America. His “‘ English and Scottish Bal- 
lads ’ is the most complete work of ite kind 
and an authority throughout the English- 
speaking world. He made a specialty of 
Ohaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare. He 
superintended the American edition of 
Spenser, and prepared annotations on other 
literary works. The genius of Prof. Obild 
was acquisitive and critical rather than cre- 
ative. His life was that of a quiet student 
who divided his time between his lecture- 
room, his study, and his rose garden, in 
which he took the greatest delight. 


The Perry Anniversary. 

In the war of 1812 one of the most noted en- 
gagements was fought Sept. 10, 1813. Oom- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry, with the 
rT Lawrence,” “ Niagara,” “ Caledonia,” 
“ Scorpion,” “ Porcupine,”’ “ Tigress,” “*Ari- 
ei,” “Somers,’’ and “ Trippe,”’ met the British 
force, consisting of the “‘ (‘hippewa,” ‘‘ De- 
troit,” “* Hunter,’’ * Queen Charlotte,” and 
* Lady Prevost,’ under the command of Bar- 
clay, one of Nelson’s veterans. Though in a 
desperate condition, the English commander 
expected an easy victory over the raw 
Americans. The fleets met about noon, and 
the best ships on either side engaged ina 
duel. The fighting was terrific, but Perry 
bore off the victory. The celebration this 
year was unusually interesting. Gov. Bush- 
nell was present in Oleveland and presided. 
The main address was delivered by ex Gov. 
Lippitt of Rhode Isiand. He rehearsed the 
story of Commodore Perry’s life and the 
circumstances which led to his being de- 
tailed to the Lakes, the incidents of that part 
of the war, and the completeness of the 
victory. Ex-Senator M. O. Butler, of South 
Oarolina, a nephew of Oommodore Perry, 
and Oliver Hazard Perry, of Elmburst, 


N. Y., a grandson of the Commodore, were 
present and made remarks. Mrs. Elizabeth 
MoPeters, a daughter of Benjamin Flem- 
ming, one of the gunners on the “ Law- 
rence,”’ was introduced and excited much 
interest. As she isan inmate of the city 
infirmary, General Axline sprang to his feet 
and moved that she be taken from the in- 
stitution and provided with a good home. 
Assurances were given that it should be 
done, Rev. O. E. Manchester, a cousin of 
Commodore Perry, closed with prayer. 





Death of Dr. Goode. 


The scientific world has suffered a great 
loss in the death, Sept. 8, of Dr. George 
Brown Goode, an eminent naturalist, espe- 
cially in the department of ichthyology. 
Dr. Goode was born at New Albany, Ind., 
Feb, 13, 1851, and as a boy revealed remark- 
able fondness for natural science. He pre- 
pared for college in the West, and gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University in 1870. 
During his college course he indulged his 
taste for natural science, taking an active 
part in gathering and arranging the collec- 
tions now preserved in Orange Judd Hall. 
Mies Judd, daughter of the founder, whom 
he afterwards married, was his assistant. 
In 1872-'73 he made a trip to the West 
Indies and collevted fish which he ex- 
changed with the Smithsonian Institution 
for duplicate specimens for Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. In 1873 he became permanently 
connected with the Smithsonian Institution, 
and became assistant secretary in 1887. He 
took an active part in preparing the exhibit 
for Philadelphia in 1876, On the death of 
Spencer F. Baird he was made fish coummis- 
sioner, although he had practically the 
entire care of the Museum. He prepared 
the Berlin exhibit in 1880, and that in Lon- 
don in 1883, His success in these exhibi- 
tions placed him at the head of the exhibits 
at New Orleans, Cincinnati, Louisville, At- 
lanta, and at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
His genius for museum work was remark- 
able. He was the author of more thana 
hundred scientific papers, relating for the 
most part to his favorite science of ichthy- 
ology. Dr. Goode possessed the good sense 
and sound judgment of the business man as 
well as the genius and taste of the man of 
science. He was a careful and conscientious 
worker. He was withal an eminently re- 


ligious man. 


The John Hancock Memorial. 


John Hancock deserved well of town, 
State and nation. He joined Sam Adams in 
the opening acte of the Revolution. Adame 
was among the poorest and Hancock was 
the very richest citizen, the Vanderbilt of 
Colonial Boston. People of wealth and 
social standing, for the most part, remained 
on the king’s side — they were Tories ; but 
Hancock was an exception. He risked his 
princely fortune and his life in the cause of 
independence. There were men on the 
liberal side who hated and maligned him ; 
but in spite of it he was chosen to nearly 
every civil office within his range — select- 
man, member of the provincial assembly 
and speaker of the same, member of the 
Provincial Congress and president thereof 
president of the provincial committee o 
safety, president of the Continental Oon- 

and governor of the new State. No 
volutionary man of New England is 
better remembered. Whoever has looked 
upon his signature to the Declaration of 
Independence can never — the great 
Boston merchant; his whole character 
stands out in the accurate and bold pen 
strokes. He was not afraid to stand and be 
counted, and he wrote so boldly that other 
lands and ages could read. usette 
has remembered other men, but it was only 
last week that she set a memorial stone 
apon the tomb of Hancock in the old Gran- 
es By pee in this city. The 
is plain and simple, but express- 

ive. The slab of Tennessee le is 
eighteen feet high, with a base of pink 
granite. It is an imitation of the Greek 
stole. At the top is the Hancock coat of 
arms, with the motto, “ Obsta principiis.”’ 
Below is the wreath of oak leaves, sur- 
zonating the bes: gomat (1 Hancosk, taken 
com the portrait by Uopley, now in posses- 
sion of the. family. The inscription reads : 
“ This Memorial erected A. D. MDOOOXOVI 








by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to 
k the Greve of John Hancock.” 
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Our Contributors. 


THE SLAVE CHILDREN. 
Martha Foote Crow, 
A traveler came home from his travels 
And this is the story he told: — 
He once found a boat in an inlet 
By an African strand of gold; 
He stepped on the deck of the vessel 
And looked down into the hold; 








He looked and saw in the darkness, 
Shining like starlight cold, 

The eyes of hundreds of children 
L»oking out from the hold; 


Ot hundreds of dark-browed children — 
This was the story he told — 

Torn away from their dusky mothers, 
Trapped and etolen and sold. 


Their wondering eyes were pressing, 
By innocence made bold, 
The soul’s immortal question, 
From the depths of that slave-boat’s hold. 


Their asking eyes seemed embattled 
Like bayonets in line 

To stab to the hearts of monarchs — 
Ruling by right divine! 


O kings and princes, how like you 
This story of slaves and gold ? 


The traveler I have forgotten, 
His stories of woe and mirth; 
But the eyes of those little children 
Follow me over the earth. 


Kings sit on their thrones in splendor, 
On their thrones majestic and old; 

They reck not those human children 
To the Arabic slave-whip sold. 


And queens that are mothers are reigning; 
Their towers have jewels untold; 

What care they for black mothers’ children 
In cargoes bound and sold? 


And sweet Justice still sits blinded, 
The scales tipped by greed and gold! 

But alas! tor those eyes of children 
Looking up from the hold! 


O listen, O listen, sweet princes, 
The story my traveler told ! 


University of Chicago. 








THE ETHICAL ae IN PREACH- 
ING. 


Prof, ©, A. Beckwith, D, D. 


HAT various elements enter into a fall 
presentation of the Gospel, is recog- 
nized by both church and pastor. There is, 
for instance, an evangelistic element: the 
first word of Jesus to men is likewise the 
beginning of all preaching, ‘‘ Repent, and 
believe the Gospel.” There is the philo- 
sophical element, since the Gospel is truth 
to be stated, explained and rationally vin- 
dicated. There ia also a religious element, 
for preaching has reference to all the needs 
of the soul in relation to God. Besides 
these constituents is, however, another not 
less important — the ethical. 

What, then, is the ethical element of 
preaching ? It is that which is concerned 
with the facts of life, their ideals, their 
principles, their tendencies. Since the 
teaching js Christian, it is the application 
of Christianity to conduct. That is to say, 
for the individual, as well as for the family, 
the church, the state, and the indetermi- 
nate human relations, there is a distinct type 
of virtue inculcated by both the example 
and precepts of Jesus and recognized by all 
moraliste as Christian, which it is the busi- 
nese of the preacher to interpret and en- 
force. In a word, it is helping men to ‘ live 
according to Christianity.” 

He who thus incorporates the ethical 
element into his message, allies himself 
with God’s method of training men as man- 
ifest throughout the Scriptures. In the 
“Ten Words” more than half the com- 
mands relate to morals. You have but to 
glance at the prophetic books to see that if 
one focus of their teaching is religious, the 
other, blazing with intolerable light, is 
ethical; here are lofty ideals, flaming 
denunciation, indignant protest, passionate 
appeal, all centering in righteousness. 
Until one studies the words of Jesus with 
reference to their ethical bearing, he has 
no idea of either their number or weight in 
this direction. Consider what He says of 
beneficence, the forgiving spirit, non- 
resistance, purity, courage, patience, self- 
renunciation, watchfulness, and the moral 
side of faith, love, and hope. Where else 
do we find such insistence on what for want 
of a better term may be called practical 
righteousness? His life and teachings 
abound in the homely virtues. From 
childhood subject to His parents at Naza- 
reth to the hour when, forgetful of personal 
agony, He committed His mother to the 
beloved disciple, the key to all was, “ He 
went about doing good.” Side by side with 
the parable of the Prodigal Son as an exhi- 









bition of redemption is that of the Good 
Samaritan, a perfect instance of the ethical 
spirit. 

Since the place of Ohristian ethics is 
becoming more clearly defined in modern 
life, the preacher should put himself in line 
with what is best in his time. Not so very 
long ago Ohristian ethics was treated as a 
section of systematic theology. More lately 
it has under various titles appeared as the 
second part of text-books on moral science, 
But it is no longer a subject to be handled 
either as a side issue or as an adjunct of 
moral philosophy. Recent works by Dorner, 
Martensen, and Newman Smyth show both 
the worth of the ideal, the wealth of the 
duties, and the magnificence of the field 
with which Ohristian ethics is concerned, 
All the problems of the family, of politics, 
of society — such as corporations, capital, 
wages, ownership of land, strikes and 
arbitration — and most of the questions 
centering in the church as an organism, are 
in their ultimate analysis ethical. And it is 
believed that for these and all other indi- 
vidual and social questions Christian ethics 
hase its contribution, if not solution. 

The preacher has also to take account of 
the fact that the consciousness of ethical 
interests is rapidly increasing. Almost 
every human need has a society organized 
in its behalf. The study of a city directory 
or a year-book of any of the great churches 
shows that men are alive to the wants of 
their fellow-men. Three or four years ago, 
in a noble address on “The Decline of 
Enthusiasm with Reference to Foreign 
Missions,”’ the president of the American 
Board remarked that whereas at the begin- 
ning of his ministry in Brooklyn, in 1846, 
there was but one hospital in the city, now 
there are no less than seventy, supported for 
the most part by private gifts. Those who 
are acquainted with this kind of work will 
readily see what an expenditure of time 
and money and self-sacrificing service and 
wise planning these represent — the modern 
equivalents of a portion of former mission- 
ary enthusiasm. And yet hospitals are 
only one form of ethical interest. Perhaps 
nowhere else is the growth of this con- 
sciousness so impressively shown as in a 
comparison of the single evangelistic 
agency of the W. O. T. U. at its inception 
with the more than forty departments 
today, all of which fall within the ethical 
sphere, 

In connection with this, we note the 
immense advance along ethical lines in 
foreign missionary work. Evangelization 
of a people means now more than simple 
conversion, as the American Board learned 
by a costly experiment in the Sandwich 
Islands, It signifies homes, schools, a liter- 
ature — indeed,’the reconstruction of so- 
ciety along moral no less than religious 
lines. And for this result, not alone the 
first eight chapters of Romans, but also the 
last five, must be preached. Our hearts 
swell within us as we behold with the 
Apostle in the first half of the letter to the 
Ephesians the future glory of the church, 
but like Bunyan’s Pilgrim no wings are 
given to fly withal ; if we ever reach it, we 
must go afoot amid the simple yet always 
noble duties of the last three chapters. 

This enlarged consciousness of Christian 
ethical relations means the recovering to its 
true place of 


A Neglected but Essential Factor of Christian 
Living. 


In view of this cqndition, special demands 
are made upon the preacher. It is not 
enough that he be evangelist, teacher of re- 
demptive truth, a pastor to lead his flock 
into the green pastures and beside the still 
waters of religious experience. He must 
also be awake to the richness and power of 
the moral side of life, to the human needs 
that have waited so long for a voice and 
willing hands of ministry. ‘ 

A still further indication of the need of 
the ethical element of preaching is that the 
spiritual may complete itself as a present, 
practical power of righteousness. For 
Christianity is not merely other-worldliness, 
in the sense that for the Obristian man 
virtue is summed up in getting ready for a 
future state of existence, and the true good 
is postponed to a period after death. It is 
not simply an ecstatic experience realized 
in retirement from human fellowship; nor 
is it wholly buried in church relations, how- 
ever sacred and helpful. The famous an- 
ewer of the Westminster Oatechism as to 
the chief end of man may be true, but one 
feels that it lacks something which belongs 
to the fullness of life, even in this world. 
Christianity indeed lays hold of another 
life, but it also insists on immediate 
righteousness on earth. It has no ex- 





istence apart from righteousness here and 
now. If we except the Sermon on the 





Mount, perhaps the best example of 
this is St. Paul’s first letter to the 
Corinthians. Here we see how the Gos- 
pel is hindered by envy, injdstice, impurity, 
license, instability, insincerity, immodesty, 
indecorous conduct at the Lord’s Supper, 
false individualism. Christian love not only 
cannot co-exist with any of these condi- 
tions, but, putting them all aside, will show 
itself in a life of positive moral worth and 
broadening human sympathy. The Gospel 
knows nothing of an antinomianism which 
on the one hand binds the soul to God and 
onthe other sets it free from obligation to 
men. “ For the whole law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Finally, the ethical element is required as 
one means through which the “ consumma- 
tion of the age ”’ is realized. It is becoming 
evident that, between the ascension of 
Christ and the close of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion, the conquest of Christianity is to be an 
infinitely more complicated and difficult 
achievement than even the Apostles 
dreamed. The Gospel will be satisfied with 
nothing less than the progressive ethicizing 
of every department of human interest. In 
truth, in purity, in friendliness, in fair deal- 
ing, in the Obrist-spirit throughout all the 
relations of man to man, the kingdom of 
God comes. 

We say, then, that the ethical element is 
an essential element of preaching. For the 
reasons already cited, the duty is urgent. 
In every community much of this moral 
leadership belongs to the pastor. He has 
advantages above most men for realizing it. 
Let us look at two of these: — 

First, he has natural aptitudes, training, 
leisure, and special facilities for acqueinting 
himself with the ethical conditions of his 
time, and in particular of his own commu- 
nity. He is a Dionysius’ ear into which are 
poured the secrets of his people. It is his 
first business to study the personal charac- 
ter of every man to whom he ministers, the 
environment most influential with each, and 
to understand thoroughly the social facts of 
his neighborhood, In this way he becomes 
aware of the inner spirit of homes, of 
schools, of business, of political parties, of 
the government of his city or town. The 
poor, the sick, the infirm, the burdened, are 
specially under his care, There come to 
him for advice, for encouragement, for 
practical help, moral causes of every kind. 
In a word, he, even more than the physi- 
cian and the lawyer, has thrust upon him 
the moral needs of men. 

The other reason is that he can stand forth 
as a leader in ethical affairs, when to an- 
other it would be impossible. Another man 
would be regarded as a meddler who as- 
sumed such leadership, But people expect 
this of their pastor—he has no axe to 
grind, They may be negligent in following 
his lead, but even the indifferent are sur- 
prised if he does not summon them to wor- 
thier living. And never was the opportu- 
nity so great and effectual as now to the 
man who has eyes to see. 


Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me, 








THE QUAKERS AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT IN BOSTON. 
I. 
Rev, Willlam McDonald, D. D. 


HARLES H. SNOW, M. D., in his 
‘* History of Boston ”’ (1827), says: 
“The city of Boston owes its origin toa 
spirit of civil and religious liberty which 
was excited in England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth and King James and 
Charles First.”” But it is a most remarkable 
fact that the founders of Boston — a pro- 
fessedly religious people, and many of 
them must have been in reality so — should 
have been controlled by such a bitter spirit 
of religious intolerance. One would sup- 
pose that they would have been drawn, by 
a common Ohristian sympathy, to such as 
were fleeing from the wrath of the perse- 
cutor, as they themselves had but recently 
fled, and for the same purpose — “ freedom 
to worship God” — and that they would 
have received them with open arms to 
the good land which they had found and 
were so happily enjoying. But it seems to 
have been “ freedom to worship God” only 
for “‘ us four andno more.” The Puritans 
first expelled Roger Williams, and then 
persecuted the Baptists, who found protec- 
tion and freedom under the wing of Will- 
iams in Rhode Island, where, only, relig- 
ious freedom properly to worship God was 
found in all the land. 

It may not be uninteresting to the read- 
ers of a religious journal to cast a look 
backward, in order to judge whether “ the 
former days were better than these.’’ In 





doing this we shall see how liberty-loving 
Boston treated liberty- seeking souls. 

There have been many attempts made to 
apologize for, and even justify, the manner 
in which the early settlers of Boston treat- 
ed those who chanced to differ from the 
faith of the “ standing order.”” Some have 
gone so far as to claim that the offences for 
which these persons suffered were viola- 
tions of the civil and criminal code, and 
that the law was executed upon them as 
upon common criminals. Such persons 
forget, it would seem, that this has ever 
been the plea of Romanism in justifica- 
tion of its slaughter of the millions of Prot- 
estants whom she has sent to ¢ martyr’s 
grave. Romanism wielded the civil power 
of the state just as Puritanism exercised 
civil authority in New England. And even 
the ministers of religion led off in the per- 
secutions in the former ‘case as they did in 
Boston and elsewhere in New England. The 
attempt to convert persons to our religious 
faith by shutting them up in loathsome 
prisons, whipping them through the streets 
at the cart’s tail or at the public whipping 
post, cutting off their ears, or executing 
them upon the gallows, is not the most suc- 
cessful method of persuading honest souls 
to accept a religion of love. 

It is our purpose to speak exclusively of 
the treatment of Quakers in the city of Bos- 
ton, though the persecutions were not con- 
fined to this city. The reader need not be 
told who the Quakers are, or that we re- 
count their history from George Fox to the 
present day. They have, no doubt, in 
many respects changed their methods of 
propagating their faith; but the plain lan- 
guage, and in many cases the plain dress, 
are retained. That they pressed their views 
with a vehemence not characteristic of the 
society at the present time, there can be no 
doubt. That their views of “ religious lib- 
erty” and the ‘inward light” were 
pressed to the annoyance of the staid Pu- 
ritans, is doubtless true; just as the 
Puritans pressed their peculiar views upon 
the papists and the Established Church in 
the land whence they came. But one thing 
must ever remain true of the Quakers — 
they were never a persecuting people; that 
charge does not lie at their door. 

The first Quakers to visit Boston were 
Mary Fisher and Ann Austin. They arrived 
here in July, 1656, from Barbadoes. These 
Christian women brought with them some 
religious books. These books were taken 
from them by the Boston authorities and 
publicly burned by the hangman, and the 
women were speedily committed to prison 
by order of the deputy governor. It’ has 
been asserted that the cause of their im- 
prisonment was that they gave rude an- 
*ewers to questions put to them in court; but 
an impartial historian of those times (H. 
Adams) says: “The governor committed 
them to prison upon no other proof 
that they were Quakers than that 
one of them said thee to him; and their con- 
finement was so rigorous that no person 
was permitted to converse with them, even 
through the windows ” (“ History of New 
England ’’). After these innocent criminals 
had remained in prison about five weeks, 
one William Ohichester, a ship-master, was 
placed under $500 bonds to take them back 
to Barbadoes, and the Boston jailer kept 
their Bibles and beds for jail fees. 

But this was a merciful penalty compared 
with what was visited upon those who came 
after them. Only a few days after the de- 
parture of these godly women, to the utter 
astonishment of Christian Boston, eight 
others of the same faith arrived in town, as 
if ‘the abomination of desolation, spoken 
of by the prophet Daniel, had actu- 
ally taken possegsion of the holy place.” 
Boston was greatly stirred. The women 
were arrested, tried and condemned to 
banishment, and to be kept in prison un- 
til they could be sent out of the colony. 
They ramained in prison some eleven 
weeks. And in the meantime a law was 
enacted against the Quakers, it being the 
first general law against Quakers in New 
England. This law provided that “ if any 
master of any ship, bark, or any other ves- 
sel, from thencéforth, bring into any harbor 
within their jurisdiction any Quaker, he 
shall pay the sum of $500 or be imprisoned 
until payment shall be made or secured;” 
that any Quaker coming into the colony 
should be committed to the house of cor- 
rection, severely whipped and constantly 
kept at hard labor, and deprived of all in- 
tercourse with any persons whatever. It 
seems that this act of banishment proved 
insufficient to keep out the Quakers, and 
other sanguinary laws were enacted, a8 
the cutting off of the ears, boring the 
tongue with a hot iron, and finally their 
execution by hanging. Through’a mistaken 
zeal to drive out heresy, these inhuman 
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jaws which belonged to the Dark Ages were 
jn many instances executed. It was a sad 
commentary of the Gospel as found in 
. 13. 
—— — these laws against the 
3 and the severity of their execution 
to have induced them to flock to the 
colony, until, in 1658, large numbers are said 
to have joined their society. This so moved 
the magistrates that they resorted to still 
more extreme measures, and passed a law 
to banish Quakers on pain of death. It is 
said that great opposition was made to the 
of this law, and that it finally be- 
came alaw of only one majority (Adams’ 
“History of New England”). As a result 
of the passage of this heathenish law, no 
joss than four Ohristian Quakers were exe- 
cated here in Boston, and others were bar- 
parously whipped. 

William Shattuck, for not being in church 
on the Sabbath, was dragged to the house 
of correction, where he was cruelly whipped 
and then kept at work. 

sarah Gibbons and Dorothy Waugh, two 
Quaker ladies, came to Boston, and having 
spoken a word in the meeting- house at the 
close of a lecture, were sent to the house of 
correction and there kept without food for 
three days, then severely whipped, and 
kept three days longer without food. 

Mrs. Gardiner and a young girl went 
from Newport, R. I., to Weymouth, Mrs. G. 
carrying a nursing babe, and for being 
Qoakers they were sent to Boston, to be 
caredfor by the authorities. Here they 
were whipped with a threefold knotted 
whip. After being thus whipped, the de- 
yout women kneeled down and prayed the 
Lord “ to forgive them.”’ 

William Brend and Wilsam Leddra were 
arrested for being Quakers and thrust into’ 
prison. Being unwilling to submit to the 
jailer’s demand to work, Brend was kept in 
prison five days without food and then 
with a three-corded whip was given twen- 
ty blows. The next day the jailer took 
Rrend — a man in advanced years — and 
puthim in irons, bringing his “neck and 
heels” close together, and kept him in that 
position for sixteen hours. The next morning 
he was brought to the mill to work. Brend, 
regarding the demand unjust, and that he 
had done nothing worthy of such treat- 
ment, refused to work. The jailer took a 
heavy pitched rope with which he gave 
him twenty blows over his back and arms, 
with all the force of which he was capable. 
The rope untwisting, he procured another, 
thicker and stronger, and told Brend he 
would * make him bow to the laws of the 

country and work.” In fact, Brend was 
unable to work; but this inhuman monster 
gave him ‘“threescore and seventeen” 
blows more, until his own strength gave 
out. God seems to have interfered and 
taken away his strength, to save Brend’s 
life. But this barbarous fellow was still 
strong enough, it is said, to say his morn- 
ing prayers. Poor Brend lay down upon 
the bare floor, it being his only couch. His 
body was ina terrible condition, pounded 
almost to a jelly; his strength was almost 
gone, and life had nearly ebbed out. But 
under a special interposition of God his life 
was restored, It is reported that Rev. 
John Norton, minister of Boston, said: 
“William Brend endeavored to beat our 
gospel ordinances black and blue; if then 
he be beaten black and blue, it is but just 
upon him, and I will appear in his bebalf 
who does it. This was the spirit of Puri- 
tanism in those times, at least in Boston. 

John Rouse, John Copeland and Christo- 
pher Holden, for being Quakers, were sen- 
enced to have their right ears cut off. 
And when the sentence was executed upon 
these innocent men, they said: ‘‘Those that 
doit ignorantly, we desire, from our hearts, 
the Lord to forgive them; but for those 
thatdo it maliciously, let our blood be 
upon their heads, and such shall know in 
the day of accounts that every drop of our 
blood shall be as heavy upon them as a 
millstone.” After this most barbarous 
Penalty was executed, the poor men were 
‘everely whipped, and then permitted to 


These acts of cruelty were not confined 
“Boston alone, but were perpetrated in 
other parts of New England as well. And 
these were done in the name of the religion 
of the Prince of Peace! 

We will reserve the account of the exe- 
‘ution of the Quakers in Boston for an- 

paper. 


West Somerville, Mass. 


John Ruskin says: “ All that I have taught of 
“t, everything that I have written, every great- 
Nets that there has been in any thought ot mine, 
hatever I have done in my life, simply 
due to the fact that when I was a child my 








IN HOLY LANDS. 
Xv. 
Rey. ©. L. Goodell. 


ETHEL has not only known the true 
worship of Jehovah, but, like many 
another ‘‘ House of God,’’ it has been sadly 
desecrated. Here Jeroboam set up the gold- 
en calf and held idolatrous rites almost 
within sight of the Temple at Jerusalem, in 
rivalry and defiance of ite sacred services; 
and here punishment fell upon the apostate 
king when, under the fierce denunciation of 
the prophet of Judah,the altar was rent and 
the king’s arm withered (1 Kings 13: 1-6). 
Strange that the merciful recovery which 
followed did not win the king back to his 
father’s God! Two centuries later Amos 
passed this way, and found it still a place 
of idolatrous worship, and prophesied its 
overthrow. After a hundred years that 
prophecy was fulfilled by King Josiah, who 
broke down the altar of the idolaters and 
burned there the bones of the priests who 
bad officiated before it. 
We pass over the brow of the hill and 
come to our tents, which are pitched to the 
west of the town, near the old reservoir, 
the remains of which are plainly seen. 
Here we spenta wild, stormy night, The 
rain fell in torrents. Little rivers crossed 
the floor of our tents, until the tents had 
been circled by deep channels dug by the 
muleteers to carry off the water. The 
night was chill. It was the 9th of Novem- 
ber, and the words of Thomas Hood, writ- 
ten for the same season in another land, 
were not inappropriate, — 


“No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member; 
No shade, no shine, no butterfiles, no bees, 
No fruit, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
November! 

We hail with delight the call of Nachali, 
the steward. We have learned the word 
for “dinner” in at least six languages, and 
we answer to any one of them. We huddle 
into our little dining-tent and come into 
good terms with all the world by means of 
smoking dishes of rice curry, fricasseed 
goat and fried chicken, with a cup of black 
Turkish coffee to crown the feast. There 
are grapes and dried figs to follow, and lest 
we may sufferafurther chill the dominie 
and the professor begin a heated discussion 
over the site of Gilgaland the precise lo- 
cation where Naaman came to Elisha. As 
a calorific the discussion proved a great 
success, The glow of it was plainly to be 
seen on the professor’s cheek the next 
morning, even through three weeks of 
Syrian sun,and it was days before the 
dominie could speak of Gilgal with com- 
posure, 

Hallil, the Sheik’s Son. 


The next morning we find our Bedouin 
escort for the Jordan has come up from Je- 
rusalem. His name is Hallil, and he is the 
son of the sheik who is at the head of the 
Bedouins of this part of the country. He 
has two attendants. Some of us have 
doubts about the need of this escort, as we 
have seen nothing on the part of the na- 
tives to give us the least alarm; but Solo- 
mon tells us of finding dead men by the 
roadside in other journeys down to Jericho, 
and we become reconciled. We can under- 
stand why the Arabs desire to keep up the 
profitable fiction, as a very generous 
amount is given to the sheik for each trav- 
eler. If the guard is necessary it is a good 
thing for both parties, for thus the same 
man who would have robbed you becomes 
yoar protector, and you simply give bim 
your money before you start, which saves 
him some trouble and you some possible 
inconvenience. 

Hallil is a very interesting young man. 
I supposed the swarthy Bedouin, so taciturn 
and solitary as he rede at the head of our 
little procession, utterly incapable of Eng- 
lish speech. Imagine my surprise, as I 
turned in my saddle and questioned myself 
aloud concerning the hill I-had crossed, to 
be answered in good English and with great 
intelligence. ‘* Where did you learn Eng- 
lish?” I asked. “Af Bishop Gobat’s 
school in Jerusalem,’”’? wasthe answer. He 
then told me that an American lady from 
Philadelphia, whose party his father had 
conducted, became interested in him and 
left money for his education, with the re- 
qaest that he be sent to the school I have 
named. We found him an excellent guide 
and are indebted to him for many very in- 
teresting facts concerning the customs of 
his people. We learned that the ancient 
methods of challenge, such us prevailed in 
the days of David and Goliath, are still in 
force among the Bedouin tribes. We were 
told of one case where a sheik had defeated 





dally read with mea part of the Bible 
made me jearn « part of it by heart.” " 






and was advancing to meet the sixth. A 
supposed friend diverted his attention for a 
moment, when bis enemy, seizing the op- 
portunity which had treacherously been 
given him, pierced ‘the heart of the sheik 
with a lance, The father of Hallil we found 
had a great reputation for valor among the 
Arabs about Jerusalem. He is said to car- 
ry two or three bullets in his body and he 
shows the mark of a spear-thrust received 
in a hard-fought battle with robbers in the 
thickets by the Jordan. He was carried from 
the Jordan to Jericho with the weapon still 
in his body, Tiiis sheik is still a man of fine 
soldierly bearing and appears to be about 
sixty years of age, 
An incident which occurred at the spring 
before we left Bethel seems to illustrate a 
Bible reference. On examining one of the 
horses I noticed blood dripping from his 
mouth. His bit seemed to me improperly 
adjusted, and I called the attention of the 
dragoman to it. He examined it, but could 
find no reason for the blood and called one 
of the muleteers. He put hishand into the 
horse’s mouth and was soon tugging away 
with all his might in a vain attempt to re- 
move some clinging substance. He cov- 
ered his fingers again and again with sand 
and sawdust to prevent them from slip- 
ping. By this time the horse’s mouth and 
the muleteer’s arm were covered with 
blood. At last after many efforts the cause 
of the trouble was removed and thrown 
upon the ground. On examination I found 
it to be a leech some four inches long which 
the horse had taken into his mouth while 
drinking at the spring. It was perhaps 
some such bloody episode as this which 
made Agur write in the Proverbs: “ The 
horse-leech hath two daughters crying, 
Give, give.” It also furnishes another rea- 
son why Gideon’s soldiers were not to put 
their mouths to the running water. 

It is nearly seven o'clock in the morning 
before we begin 


The Hardest Ride in All Palestine. 


From Baalbek to Hebron there is no road 
more difficult than that from Bethel to Jer- 
icho. In a gentile rain we ride out from our 
camping-place and face the east. Hallil 
leads the way, and most distinguished per- 
sons follow — Solomon, the wise man; 
Jibran or Gabriel, not the trumpeter of the 
sky, but our muleteer; and Nachali or 
Michael, not the archangel, but the steward. 
The horses that have been so sure-footed 
do not fail us today. Over loose stones and 
across slippery ledges they pass in safety. 
About two miles to the east of Bethel we 
passed a rocky, desolate hill. We approach 
it with reverence, for this is no less a place 
than the ancient Ai. It is now called Bl 
Tell, or, “*The Heap.“ There are many 
Telis in Palestine, but this is the only one 
distinguished as ‘“* The Heap.” The stadent 
of Old Testament history will feel the force 
of it as he recalls the words of the histo- 
rian: “‘ Joshua burnt Ai and made it an 
heap forever, even a desolation unto this 
day.”” The way in which Joshua worked his 
famous strategy is plain as we look over 
the contour of the country round about. To 
the north is the deep valley where Joshua 
and his army were located; on the west the 
5,000 were stationed (Joshua 8: 3-30); and 
to the east is the place where the battle 
was fought. There are many piles of stone 
hereabout, but under which one the body of 
the king of Ai lay we could not determine. 
We are now upon the road along which 
many pilgrims go. Little mounds of stone 
are to be seen frequently by the roadside, 
erected as a pious memorial or witness by 
some devout Moslem. As these little piles 
are made, the pilgrims are accustomed to 
say, ‘' O stones, I witness with thee today! 
Witness thou with me on the Resurrection 
day!” 

It was near Ai that we came up witha 
shepherd walking very slowly over the 
rocks. I wondered why he walked so slow- 
ly until I caught sight of a lamb’s face in 
the folds of his abéyeh. The little fellow 
had hurt himself in some way, and so the 
shepherd was carrying him in his arms, I 
could not help thinking of the Good Shep- 
herd, who cares so tenderly for His flock 
and carries the lambs in His bosom. 

A few miles south of Ai is the scene of the 
romantic attack of Jonathan and his armor- 
bearer upon the army of the Philistines at 
Michmash (1 Sam. 14; 1-16). Of this Oanon 
Tristram says: “ There are few events of a 
circumstantial history 3,000 years old more 
minutely identified in their every detail 
than this surprise of the garrison at Mich- 
mash.” 

This whole country is very interesting. 
Near here is Geba, where the Benjamites 
were almost exterminated; Ramah, which 
may have been the home of Samuel; An- 





five of the hostile tribes one after another 





athoth, the birthplace of Jeremiah; Miz- 


peh, so frequently spoken with tender 

meaning; and Gibeon, over which Joshua 

commanded the san to stand still. 

Before noon we had reached the crest of 

the last range of hills which shut us out 

from the Jordan valley, and halting there 

we gazed long in silence upon that famous 

valley. Far across it we saw the tinted 

hills of Moab, where Moses stood when his 

eyes kindled upoh the Land of Promise. 

Nearer, the Jordan winds its way through 

leafy thickets until it finds ite grave in 

the salt and bitter aoa.“ The wide stretch- 

ing plain is below us, fruitful in gardens 
and picturesque in ruins, while away to the 

south are the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah, 

so hidden that no man has found them, and 
beyond lie the waters which are so waveless 
as to merit the name of the Dead Sea. 

All these things we are to see near at 
hand. We now gird up the loins of our 
minds and prepare for the breakneck jour- 
ney down to the valley. I shall be accused 
of dipping my pen in gall if J attempt ade- 
quately to describe that trip. Several 
times we dismount and leave the horses to 
get out of their trouble as best they can, 
while we jump chasms and tumble over 
ledges. Hallil lost his way and rushed 
frantically about, down ravines and across 
lots, to find it. Each new path he chose 
seemed worse than the one before it. Just 
as we began to wonder what new and ter- 
rible pass would present itself, our horses 
lay back upon their haunches and made a 
fine toboggan slide down a clayey hillside 
into the plain. We examined ourselves to 
see if we were all there, wiped the dust out 
of our eyes, and looked about. To our 
right was the brook Cherith, where the 
prophet found water and the ravens found 
the prophet; to the left was Mount Quar- 
antana, where tradition has it our Lord 
spent the forty days of His temptation; just 
in front of us is the bill Achor, where Achan 
was stoned for the theft of the Babylonish 
garment and wedge of gold. 
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The Housewife 
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land's baking 
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to her friends. 
It makes such fine bread and 
cake, and is so sure to do 
the work just right, that she 
is always glad to have them 
know about it. 
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EARLY REVIVALS, 


Bishop W. F. MaUalieu. 


HAT Methodist preacher does not 
long for a glorious revival? Surely 
there is not one in all New England who is 
not praying, working, hoping, for a revival, 
and that in his ownchaurch, But how earnest 
and importunate are the prayers? How 
faithful, systematic, persistent, well-direct- 
ed are the labors? How well-founded is 
the hope? The fields of labor are exceed- 
ingly diversified; conditions, environment, 
are not precisely similar in any two places, 
and yet there are good reasons to believe 
that the hardest, dryest, most barren fields 
may be made to bud and blossom as the 
rose, Who will dare to limit the power, 
grace, mercy, love, of the ever-blessed 
God? 

There may be exceptions, but it some- 
times is borne in upon the soul that there 
may be a revival in any of our New Eng- 
land Methodist churches if only the pastor 
will wisely set himself about it. If this 
conviction could find a place in every pas- 
tor’s heart, his battle would be more than 
half won. Every pastor has, or ought to 
have, Dr. Peck’s little book on ‘ Revivals.” 
It is printed by our Book Ooncern, and can 
be had at Magee’s in Boston, If that book 
could be carefully and prayerfully read, the 
pastor’s mind would be enlightened as to 
methods, times, and seasons; and, surely, 
his heart would be wonderfully moved and 
thrilled with faith and courage. 

I am eure that in reading this book the 
thought would be suggested and impressed 
that God, in carrying forward His work, 
always employs prepared instrumentalities 
and agencies. The pastor must feel that 
special preparation is needed for any great, 
special work, There is but one way to se- 
cure this personal preparation: The pastor 
will find it in his closet with his open Bi- 
ble; he will find it when, laying all of self 
upon the altar of service, he seeke in faith 
the fulfillment of the exceeding great and 
precious promises that cover all his needs 
—all his personal, official, intellectual, spir- 
itual needs, If, in response to this com- 
pleteness of consecration of all, and the ex- 
ercise of unfaltering, appropriating faith, 
God for Christ’s sake bestows the Holy 
Ghost, the pastor will have the all-impor- 
tant and all-essential preparation for suc- 
cessful revival effort. 

Let this preparation be utilized, first of 
all, in faithful pastoral visitation, like Paul 
preaching the Gospel from house to house 
with tears. Let this work of direct, per- 
sonal intercourse and persuasiun be supple- 
mented by faithful, loving, earnest, per- 
sistent preaching of all the fundamental 
doctrines of the Bible, giving frequent 
emphasis to experimental phases of all the 
doctrines. The preacher must not forget 
to set forth the enormity of sin and ite 
awful retributions in time and eternity ; 
but let him follow the most abject sinner to 
the gates of doom, pleading with him in all 
pity and tenderness to fly to the only refuge 
of perishing souls in all the universe — the 
yearning heart of Jesus. : 

‘Tige time for all this is now, now, Now ! 

I beg of all pastors not to wait for any 
outside help, even if such help has already 
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been engaged, I beg that all the fall and 
early winter may be given up to revival 
work. I beg that all lecture- courses, enter- 
tainmente, festivals, fairs, and everything 
of the sort be set aside, or postponed, just 
aa far as possible, and the revival be given 
full right of way. Above all, I beg that no 
one delay revival work till the Week of 
Prayer. Let all New England, all through 
the months of this year that still remain, 
blaze with mighty revival fires ! 
4 Berwick Park, Boston, 








OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ Metropolitan.” 


URING the months past “‘ Metropol- 
itan,’’ like all the other bigwigs and 
pastors of rich churches of Greater New 
York, has been taking his vacation. The 
churches this way enjoy a sort of Rip Van 
Winkle sleep tor about three months of the 
summer. The pastors can do very much as 
they please, for really there is very little 
that they can do in their own parishes. The 
rich preachers like Dr. Johnston and the 
younger men go abroad, while many of us 
luxuriate at Ocean Grove. Very few of us 
can play croquet well enough to go to Cot- 
tage Uity, and we are fairly sure of not 
being discouraged in the matter of preach- 
ing or greatly exhausted by the deep-think- 
ing sermons of the Auditorium, so we spend 
a couple of weeks at the Grove, taking 
ocean baths and star preachers, and return- 
ing home just in time to get the benefit of 
the intense heat of the early September 
weather. But we run things by the calen- 
dar, whether the people are home or not, 


_ 7. 

The Book Ooncern of late has been as 
quiet and idle ‘‘ as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” This simile has more than 
ordinary meaning, as the whole house 
seems to be in the hands of the decorators, 
and everything has a general appearance 
and smell of fresh paint. They have really 
called in a man who knows how to paint 
walls, and even the salesroom begins to 
look beautiful under the brush of Mr. John 
Beattie, who knows how to run a big Bible 
class as well as paint a great house. 

One thing remains the same at all sea- 
sons, and that is the ever bright and gra- 
cious manager of the book department, Mr. 
William Graham, the right man in the right 
place, We have seen him in his place every 
time this summer, busy at work. We won- 
der if the House recognizes the importance 
of obliging such a man to take an evidently 
needed and much-deserved vacation. 

About the only excitement here during 
the summer has been in the matter of the 
‘* debt-paying collection,” and that has 
been largely inside the missionary office in 
the great expectations of the secretaries. It 
has become quite evident from what is 
heard on all sides that if the preachers, or 
even the managers of the Society, had been 
consulted in the matter of this untimely 
collection, they would have opposed it. 
There seems to have been no charm in the 
names or in the hysterical appeals of the 
new secretaries. We all deeply sympathize 
with the managers of these great church 
benevolences, but two or three more of 
these special collections by the secretaries 
will do much to demoralize all of our an- 
nual collections and those of other local 
societies that have their time of appealing 
to the churches. The new secretaries ap- 
pointed by the last General Oonference 
have a great chance to show their ability 
as leaders, and an equally grand chance to 
make any failure conspicuous. 

We lately heard one good thing that hap- 
pened in one of the Societies at Oincinnati 
that we have been hoping to hear of in the 
great metropolis. We had it on good au- 
thority that in meeting the emergencies of 
debt in the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society, Dr. Hamilton insisted 
that they could not cut down the appropri- 
ations nor appeal to the charch for aid with- 
out giving them the assurance that the of- 
fice expenses were reduced to correspond 
with the hard times, and he commenced 
with his own salary and cut off $500, and 
they scaled down all employees ten per 
cent. Perhaps they have done the same in 
the Missionary and Ohurch Extension So- 
cieties. When I find out the facts, I will 
add them to my next. 


* . 

One.of the best places to study Method- 
ism, and incidentally metropolitan Meth- 
odism, is in Ocean Grove, where so many of 
the New York and Brooklyn pastors and 
people gather. The first part of the season 
was given to the new School of Theology 
(not New Theology), which was under the 
charge of Rev. J. Emory Price, D. D., who 
has now had two years of experience in 





this work. The great object of the echool 
has been to offer the strongest intellectual 
attraction to the large body of young 
preachers, to draw them to hearing the 
great questions of the day discussed by em- 
inent specialists. Four of our wealthy lay- 
men placed themselves back of Dr. Price, 
agreeing to make good all unpaid bills. 

The various lectures were to be free to 
all,and the various expenses were to be 
met by the proceeds of three great musical 
events, when about six thousand people 
each night listened to the rendering of 
* Oreation,” and “The Messiah,” and on 
one night to a Symphony Ooncert. These 
were so well- managed as to raise the 
needed money — about $12,000. The con- 
certs were a splendid success. Dr. Price 
accepts no compensation and is 
of great praise. But the School of Theology 
was not a special success. Prof. J. Agar 
Beet was brought over from England as a 
special card, but he failed to draw any but 
small audiences, and these were largely 
made up of the aged brethren and sisters, 
with a group of the best men on the ground, 
while very few of the young ministers were 
there. The weather was not favorable on 
account of the intense heat, but we have 
heard of no summer School of Theology in 
the East that was a success. Perhaps if Dr. 
Price would furnish board and rooms free at 
the large hotels, he might increase the 
attendance of young preachers another 
year! 

But if Dr. Price’s School of Theology has 
not been a phenomenal success, that of Dr. 
Stoke’s has been. A great many preachers 
are attracted to Ocean Grove during the 
camp-meeting proper by the opportunity 
of hearing men preach who have a reputa- 
tion in the church. It is as good as a course 
on homiletics to hear the various sermons 
and then listen to the brethren comment 
upon them. Any slip in grammar or pro- 
nunciation is more fatal than a lapse in 
theology, and any confusion of statement is 
more fatal than doubtful ethics. The crit- 
icisms take both a wide and a low range. 
We only need the professor to discuss the 
sermons. Very few preachers find the place 
an easy one to speak in. It is 90 largea 
room and so great an audience that one is 
tempted to speak unduly loud, and so in an 
unnatural way. It is a splendid thing to 
hear men accustomed to speak to. large 
audiences and to see the beauty of simple 
naturalness in voice and manner. The 
effort to speak loud develops a hard tone, a 
strident voice that makes it difficult to 
listen, We heard many able men preach 
sermons that in other places were heard 
with delight, that here fell flat and dead. It 
is a good place to study the themes, the 
methods of treatment, that interest and 
hold the people. 

Sensational announcements may draw 
together a crowd, but it will not hold them 
in Ocean Grove. No other audience is 
more inspiring to the man that can com- 
mand it; the people are quick to catch and 
respond to any genuine feeling; but it is the 
most unsympathetic audience on the conti- 
nent when not interested. If a man is slow 
in getting started, difficult to hear or lacking 
in force,in a few minutes the people be- 
gin to grow uneasy, to get up and go out by 
scores and sometimes by hundreds. And 
it is no uncommon thing for ministers to 
set the example. The sermon of Bishop 
Mallalieu on Sunday was one of remark- 
oye power and was highly appreciated 


We hear of a goodly number of our lead- 
ing ministers in this vicinity who have 
come out with bicycles and knickerbock- 
ers, and who are seen out on the highways 
enjoyi their wheels. There must 
some in this exercise very inspiring 
and invigorating. If these good brethren 
put the “push” and “ go” into their ser- 
mons and work that they do into their bi- 
cycles, we may look for some notable ad- 
vances in the churches coming seasun. 


* — 
As we take up again the work of a chron- 
icler of the things of interest in the Meth- 
odism of ‘“‘Greater New York,” we shall be 


entirely free to speak of such matters and 
men as would naturally be of interest to 
, 











THE DEACONESS WORK. 


Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
to the Corporation. 
[Published in Zriow’s Heap by vote 

r y of Board of 

T’ is with feelings of peculiar ratification 
and gratitude that we submit to our gor. 
poration and the public this our seventh annual 
report of the New England Deaconess Home 
and Training School. We are deeply gratety 
to Almighty God for the good providence which 
has permitted us to reach and conclude our first 
sabbatic year as an organization, and for all the 
blessings He has so richly bestowed upon us 
during these eventful seven years. We are 
also greatly gratified, as well as profoundly 
thankful, that this first sabbatic year hes 
witnessed the consummation of ardently 
cherished but long-deferred hopes in the 
establishment and successful inauguration ot 
our Deaconess Hospital. It would seem espe- 
cially appropriate that this climax in our his- 
tory should be reached during this significant 
year. Never before have we been so thorough- 
ly equipped for the work we were raised up to 
perform, and never, therefore, has our respon- 
sibility been so great. We now have three dis- 
tinct departments,in our work, and to these we 
wish to call separate attention in their order: — 


The Training School. 


No branch of our work is more important 
than this. Not only is it designed to prepare 
young women for the deaconess office, but also 
for any phase of Christian work to which they 
may be called in the providence of God. Thus 
tar in its history it has done an important work. 
lts graduates are to be found in foreign and 
home mission fields, as well as in our (and 
other) Deaconess Homes. But in the judgment 
of your board it has never yet measured up to its 
full possibilities. Its curriculam has been lim- 
ited because tentative, its entire methods and 
results an evolution, its very existence without 
recognition in the law of the church. Now 
that it is a recognized factor in the deaconess 
movement, with a “ course of study ”’ prescribed 
by the Board of Bishops, and probably a course 
covering two years in its prosecution, we be- 
lieve it will at once assume a position of greater 
importance and usefulness. We hope to an- 
nounce the new ‘Course of Study” for the 
coming year,and, by the aid of an efficient 
committee on the Training School, to make ita 
greater power than it has hitherto been. The 
school during the past year has enjoyed the in- 
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struction of the following competent teachers 
and lectarers in the studies indicated: Rev. 
Dr. Daniel Steele, Theological Compend; Rev. 
Dr. Geo. M. Steele, Christian Evidences; Prot. 
te J. Cooke, Church History; the Princi- 
Historical Books of Old Testament; Rev. 
V. I. Haven and Rey. C. Cunningham, Pro- 
ic Books; Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D., Book 
of Job; the Superintendent, Other Poetical 
Books; Rev. Dr. G. 8. Chadbourne, Epistle to 
Romans; Rev. Dr. N. T. Whitaker, Epistle to 
Hebrews; Rev. Dr. C. F. Rice, Epistle to Ephe- 
sians and Philippians; Rev. W. J. Heath, Lect- 
ures on Bible; Rev. Dr. W. N. Brodbeck, Prac- 
tical Addresses; Rev. ©. L. Goodell, Manners 
and Customs of Holy Land; Rev. F. N. Upham, 
Mutual Work of Pastor and Deaconess; Rey. 
Ralph Gillam, Methods in Revival Work; Dr. 
A. H. Powers, Medical Lectures. 

May we not ask the earnest co-operation of ali 
interested in our work, in bringing the special 
advantages in Chrietian study offered by our 
school to the attention of the young women of 
their churches aud congregations ? 


The Deaconess Home. 


This department of our work is doing well. 
The report of the superintendent will doubtless 
give information as to the number who are now 

ent members of the Home, and the work 
in which they are engaged. The young women, 
both deaconesses and deaconess probationers, 
are heartily approved by the churches and mis- 
sions which they serve, and show themselves to 
be loyal members of the household. The only 
difficulty we encounter is to secure a sufficient 
number of them to supply the pressing demand 
for their labors. We believe, however, that an 
increased attendance upon our Training School 
will mean an increasing number of those ready 
to consecrate their lives to this work. 


The Deaconess Hospital. 


This is the newest, but by no means the least 
important, department of our work. Estab- 
lished and opened for patients less than five 
months ago, it has already done a great work in 
caring for the sick, and has thoroughly demon- 
strated the need of such an institution in New 
England. The conditions of admission are pub- 
lished eleewhere in this Annual Report, as also 
a record of the number of patients thus far 
eared for. We are glad to report that up to the 
present our Hospital has beer very successful. 
In its equipment and the character of ite service 
itis second to no private hospital in our city. 
Through its peculiar arrangement as to physi- 
clans and surgeons employed, it meets a condi- 
tion and need not hitherto provided for so well. 
All that is necessary now to render it a perma- 
nent blessing to New England is the hearty 
support of its friends. To meet pressing claims 
$2,500 is needed at once! Nearly $6,000 has al- 
ready been contributed by those specially inter- 
ested. May we not have a generous response 
immediately from others? With this indebt- 
edness provided for, our New England Deacon- 
@s Home and Training School, with its three- 
fold departments, will be able to enter upon the 
work of the coming year with greater vigor and 
wefulness than at any time in the past. 
Friends, help us! 

WILLIAM Nast BRODBECKE, 
President Board of Managers. 








ANOTHER “ URGENT PROTEST.” 
Prof. 8. F. Upham, D. D. 


HAT “ prominent layman” whose caustic 
criticism of a certain meeting held a few 
Weeks ago at one of “ our well-known summer 
resorts ” appeared in last week’s HERALD would 
have commanded my respect if he had had the 
manliness tosign his name to his bilious produc- 
tion. [The writer’s name was omitted, not 
at his request, but by the editor. — Bd. Z1on’s 
HERALD.| The meeting to which he doubtless 
teferred was at Cottage City on Sunday evening, 
Aug. 30. It was designed .to be a farewell send- 
off to Bishop Hartzell. Bishop Foster presided, 
and in his brief opening address spoke in com- 
plimentary terms of Bishop Hartzell. He re- 
ferred in most beautiful and fitting language to 
the greatness of the work to which he had been 
called by the church, and bespoke for him the 
sympathies and prayers of all Christian people. 
The other speakers were Rev. O. J. North, one of 
the presiding elders of the New York East Con- 
ference, and the writer. 

Mr. North (did refer in chaste and proper lan- 
guage to the long and faithful service of Bishop 
Poster. He spoke of that sublime scene In the 
General Conference when that venerable man re- 
tired from the active duties of the episcopate, 
bat to live forever in the affection of the church. 
He then described another sublime scene which 
took place a few days later, when the missionary 
hero of modern times, William Taylor, wel- 
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comed his successor to the toils and triumphs of 
the African episcopate. What harm in all this ? 
Isolemnly aver that there was in Mr. North's 
address the absence of “ panegyric flattery.” 1t 
was a straightforward and manly address from 
a very manly man. 
My own address was a brief discussion of the 
difficulties involved in the missionary enter- 
prise, especially those contronting Bishop Hart- 
sellin his vast diocese. I did say that his ac- 
ceptance of the Missionary Bishopric of Africa 
was an act of heroism. Who doubts it? What 
harm in saying it ? I know that I run the fear- 
tul risk of being nambered by the “ prominent 
layman ” with “the common people of no edu- 
cation or refinement; ” nevertheless [ will vent- 
ure to say that the one event which will make 
the General Conference of 1896 forever historic 
was the consecration of Joseph ©. Hartzell to 
the Missionary Episcopate of Africa. 
All this was said that night and in language 
becoming and dignified. Oar fastidious brother 
evidently represents a class whose “ disgust ” is 
aroused when anything is said positively com- 
mendatory of Methodism or its work. What 
our church needs, especially in New England, is 
more self-respect —a common-sense denom- 
inational loyalty. Methodism is the religious 
marvel of the age. Why should we be afraid to 
say so? Why belittle our own success and apol- 
ogize to the world for being numbered among 
the tribes of our American [srael ? 
There sat that night upon the platform with 
the “ two Bishops a clergyman of another de- 
nomination, a man of fine literary taste, an 
author of no mean repute, who expressed him- 
self to me at the close of the services as delighted 
with the addresses; but to our “ prominent lay- 
man ’’ they were simply “ exhibitions of cheap- 
Jack oratory.” 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


The Conferences. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 
Providence District. 


Tabernacle, Providence. —Sunday, Sept. 6, 
was a day of great interest at the Tabernacie. 
The pastor, Rev. J. T. Docking, received 30 into 
full connection and baptized 13. The congrege- 
tions are large and the prospects for an - 
time revival are very hopeful. Open-air serv- 
ices have been held in Oineyville Square ev 
Sunday ee the summer with excel- 
lent resulte. ennual lecture course will be 
opened, Oct. 18, Eli Perkins being the speaker. 

tr. Docking, who has conducted three large 

through Burope, has an illus- 
trated lecture, entitled, “A Pligrimage to Ep- 
worth,” which every League in New England 
would enjoy hearing. 











Mount Pleasant.— Prosperity in all depart- 
ments of ch work continues in this charge. 
The growth of the 2* is very encouraging. 

» Sumer y and sp’ —~,! there 
a stead vance. Two were received into full 
con jon at the September communion b 
Lockwood. A “ Little Gleaners’ Festi- 
val” was recently held, which netted §35. 


ant Ly .— Rev. J. M. by and his 
t of young are busy 
ing for the First Genera! Bist 
worth Convention. The other chap- 
tere in the y and vicinity will heartily co- 
operate in ing @ rousing welcome to the vis- 
itors. Trinity Church is being newly frescoed, 
,» aud otherwise made more attractive 


for the 

Bristol.— This beantifal town, with its large 
and fi ist church, will enter- 
tain the 


District Epworth League 
convention on Wednesday, Sept. 23. Com 80 
near both in time and place to the General Con- 
gathering, it is feared that the 


tendance. 


Warren.— The Epworth League entertained 
the “ Junior League” in the church pariorr, 
Friday, . 4 The exercises consisted o1 
vocal and iostramental music, recitations and 

wed by refres e 


5 lo y hmen It was a 
hly enjoyable eveni to both the 
Seniors and Juniors. Rev. H. D. Robinson has 


from his vacation, which was spent in 
Sanbornton, N. H., and is planning for the 
season's work. 


East Providence. — Mrs. Ellen M. Monroe, 
an “elect lady” of the Haven Ohurch, 

ted an ice water drinking fountain in 

Watchemoket Square asa memorial of her de- 

ceased husband and son. The 2ist anniv 

of Haven ie will be De omy oy Oct. —— 

prom: present an 

on the occasion. Rev. M. J. Talbot, 

. D., under whose administration as presiding 

the church was organized, will also preach. 

exercises are anticipated with great 


ei 


— Pastor Geisler and his people 
are looking forward with he meet- 
ing of the Providence Ministerial Asso- 
ciation with them, Oct. 12 and 13. This is one 
of our most country charges,and under 
the wise hip of its pastor it is enjoying a 
good degree of prosperity. 


for both adults 


congregation completely the church, both 
inege Butoh ‘evening. Mr. in ‘How "York 





sea wk Mears att ot 
the communion ‘service, a on Saleibing ten 
’ — 








Vermont Conference. 


Montpelier District. 
Bellows Falls. — Although more than a th 
passed aines the ead new wad Stake overt 


men, and held nearly all the town at 
t times. He hasserved in the legislature 
both in the House and in the Senate. repre- 


conducted by the ing , Rev. L. L. 
and Rev. H. A. Spencer, of tleld. 
BRT of the 
t Junction p-meeting Associa- 


in the Seminary, and in the whole Conference, 
bas met with a very great loss. 


2*88 Seminaru. ⸗ The school opened 
Sept. with a number of students. 
: numbers of them than usual have regis- 
for the regular courses. There 

very little change in the faculty. b: 
takes the of Miss Higley as instructor in 
vocal music, and Miss White,a daughter of a 
tormer cipal, comes as instructor in the 
an ches. A prosperous term is antic- 


Hartland. — A very pleasant event took 

at the parsonage, Sept. 9, when Miss Alice 

Weeks, a sister of the By mo wife, was mar- 
ried to Mr. George M. Bridges, of Newtonville, 
Mass. The ceremony was performed by the 
presiding elder,Rev, L. L. Beeman. Owing tothe 
serious illness of the groom's father, the wed- 
ding was a very quiet one, The bride is a grad- 
uate of Boston University, and ween AY: past 
two or three years has been a teacher in the 
high school in Middletown, Conn. The pastor, 
Rev. E. L. M. Barnes, has recently taken three 





on probation at North Hartland. A very success- 


ful lawn was recently held at the parson- 
age in a to raise funds to meet the ex- 
pense of the enlargement of the small vestry 
and to purchase a for the same. The 
work has been oo) 


South Royalton.— There will be a Preachers’ 
Meeting of the Montpelier District at South 
Royalton, beginning with a sermon on Monday 
evening, » 4,and holding through Tuesda » 
closing with a sermon on evening. i 
is ho that a large attendance may be had. 
Programs will be sent out soon, 


Northfleld.— Miss Julia Kidder, daughter of 
the late Rev. W. J. Kidder, died at ber home 
last Monday. The funeral services were held 
on Wed ay, Rev. L. P. Tucker officiating. 
Mrs. Kidder has the sympathy of a large circie 
ot triends in her double affliction in the loss of 
both husbend and daughter so near together. 


uechee.— The new church is nearly com- 
pleted, and will be dedicated some time next 
month. lt is built on the site of the one which 
was burned last March. Mr. Geo. Wood, one of 
the stewards of the church in Randolph, is the 
builder. The tor, Rev. E. R. Ourrier, will 
enter Dartmouth this fall, He will also continue 
his work as pastor at Quechee. 


Gouldeville. — The new church at this place is 
also nearly completed. It will be a gem of a 
church. The dedication will be some time in 
October. Much credit is due to Mr. Gould, the 
chairman of the building committee, for such a 
beautiful edifice, He has been very liberal in 
giving both time and large gifts in money to the 
enterprise. 


Granville and Hancock. — Kev. R. J. Gluck- 
ler, the pastor, bas relinquished his charge to 
attend school at Poultney. Rev. W. N. Roberts, 
of Rochester, will supply the work for the bal- 
ance of the year. 


Putney and Brookline. — Rev. H, EB. Parker 
has relinquished this charge for the parpose of 
Pursuing is studies in the Boston School of 
—** Rev. W. T. 
to 


Norton has been ap- 
poin 


fill out the balance of the year. 
L. L. 


St. Johnsbury District. 
Derby. — Much 222 will be felt for Rev. 
I, P. Chase, who has been obliged to temporarily 


relinquish his charge and is now at Clifton 
Springs Sanitarium for treatment, 


Oabot.— The vestry of the church is being 
(Continued on Page 1%.) 
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For a dozen years bedsteads have been made, with 
a convexed footboard, but apparently no one has 
thought of going to the other extreme and attempting 
the concave form. 

Our experiment in this direction is shown here- 
with. Whether it is an artistic success or not is a 
point on which opinions may differ, but the enormous 
popularity of this new pattern is not open to ques- 


To meet the unusual demand we have reproduced 
this Concave Bedstead in three different woods — oak, 
white maple and carly birch. The very oddity of the 
concaved lines, repeated as they are in all the detail 
of the pattern, is sure to attract the attention of each 


The same beauty which characterizes the Bedstead is present in the other pieces of 
the set, and one might travel far before discovering at low cost so unique and effective a 


suit of chamber furniture. 


JUST ISSUED. — General catalogue for 1896-'07, square octavo, 256 pages, 200 illuetra- 


tions. Sent to any address on receipt of five 2-cent st 
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THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT{§{now within}the'reach ofjall. 
The above price is ordered from July 1 to Oct. 1., 1896. $10.00 by Express; $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book of 
Directions complete. Do not miss this opportanity ; you cannot afford it. 
L. A. BOSWORTH, 86 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass., 
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The Faw il to 74g apy the fault is in us. | slow, thoughtful manner, “the ethics of | inspiration and refuge she found in her 
y. Vor it is Hig very nature to grow.—4J. R. | triendship are the principles one should be | friendship, she said to herself, “ Am | not 

Sessa — governed by if she, wishes to be a noble | rich beyond price in possessing such 
—5 friend.” a 


“FOR I SAY UNTO YOU, WATCH.” 
Adelaide Bridge Kee, 


lt may be in the evening 

When the sky is faintly crimsoned 
With the eun’s last raying glory 

As it sinks behind the trees — 
In the gloaming, when the robins 

Sing good-night among the branches, 
I may bear a gentle whisper 

In the scented evening breeze. 


It may be when the shadows 
Gatber thickly in the corners, 
When the lights are out, and quietly 
The moonbeams palely fall 
Upon the flowers. And resting so 
I gather strength for duties — 
In the solemn hour of midnight 
I may hear the angel cal). 


It may be when the cock crows 
In the first watch of the morning, 
When the birds are cheeping sieepily, 
And morn doth redding giow, 
When Nature stirs, and wakens 
All the flowers to sweeter fragrance — 
Then, it may be, I shall hear 
The angel’s whisper soft and low. 


Or it may be in the morning, 
As [ open wide the casement, 
Letting in the air all redolent 
With breath of new-mown hay; 
While I linger at the casement 
Drinking in the dewy sweetness, 
Then, it may be, I shall hear 
The summons calling me away. 


So, my heart, be ever watchful 
For the sound of the evangel, 
For the day nor hour thou knowest 
Not when He may come for thee; 
But the blessedness of knowing, 
Come it late, or come it early, 
It will be the Father calling 
To a grand eternity. 


Oberlin, Ohio. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


The busy fingers fly, the eyes mer see 

Only the glancing needle which they hold, 
But all my life is blossoming inwardly, 
And every breach is like al anys 

While through each labor, ike a thread of 


gold, 
Is woven the sweet consciousness of Thee, 
— Susan Coolidge. 


If God puts mountains before us, it is that 
we may obtain nearer views of heaven from 
their summits. — Anon. 


The greatest thing, says some one, a man 
can do for his Heavenly Father is to be kind 
to some of His other children, I wonder 
why it is that we are not all kinder than we 
are? How much the world needs it! How 
easily it is done! How instantaneously it 
acte! How infallibly it is remembered ! — 
Henry Drummond. - 


The artist stands at his easel painting the 

rtrait of one before him; and I go and 
fook at it, and scowl, and shrug my shoul- 
ders, and say: * It is not like him; I can see 
the ghost of an *ppearance looking out 
through the lustreless eyes and the untrue 
features, but it is not my friend.’”’ And the 
artist says, ‘‘ Wait! when I have finished 
the picture, and put the purposes — the 
soul — into it, then judge, not before.’”’ So 
Christ sits for His portrait, and God takes 
me as a canvas, and paints, and ever and 
anon I grow foolish enough to look at my- 
self, shake my head in despair, and say 
“ That will never be a portrait,” and then i 
come hack tu His promise: ‘‘ You shall be 
satisfied when you awake in His likeness,” 
and I am satisfied beforehand in this hope 
that He gives me. — Lyman Abbott, D. D 


I heard a voice, a tender voice, soft falling 
hrough the storm; 
The waves were high, the bitter winds were 
ng 
Yet breathing warm 


Of skies serene, of sunny uplands lying 
In peace beyond, 

This tender voice, unto my voice replying, 
Made answer tond; 


Sometimes, indeed, like crash of armies meeting 
Arose the gale, — 
But, over all, that sweet voice kept repeating, 
‘ 


* I shall not fail.” 
— Nora Perry. 


If Ohrist seems no greater to us now 
than when we —*8 ae ye — it 
is a bad aigu. If He has not grown in cur 
estimation, it only shows that we have been 
living at a distance from Him and have not 
been wing in our knowledge of Him. A 
mountain never seems to grow any higher 
to one who never approaches any nearer to 
it; and the heavens never grow in depth, 
wonder, or glory to any one who never 
studies them or seeks to peer into them. 
And so, if Christ is no greater in our eyes 
now than He was years ago, it only Sevres 
that we have not been li up our 
privileges. If the indwelling Ohrist that 
was formed within us at conversion has not 

n into a larger Ohrist,it orly shows 

t there has been something wrong in ua. 
He is an Obrist. is w grow- 
ing “hrist, Andi has not been allowed 








Has the water that Cbrist has given thee 
become, O Christian, a well in thee? Hast 
thou within thyself a well of perennial pu- 
rity and bliss, of beautiful thoughts, delight 

willingness to do wil 


stre: to resist temptation, love our 
fellow-men, an on of g ? If there 
be in thee this inexhaustible well of all that 


is desirable, then hast thou enough not onl 
for thyself, but for neighbors, for all 
mankind in fact, Yes, if thou alone of all 
the family of man were in possession of 
such a weil, from thee there might go forth 
streams to make the entire face of the 
earth, to satisfy the entire wants of men. 
For this well in thee is Obrist in thee. — 
George Bowen. 


Think of the blessedness of living, lifted 
up above all the uncertainties that rack 
men when they think about tomorrow. Try 
to realize the blessedness of escaping from 
the eames am yp which come from all 
earthward-turned expectations, when the 
radiant bubble bursts, and there is nothing 
left in our hands but a little dirty soap-suds 
as is the case with so many of our fulfilled 
anticipations of good. Try to realize the 
blessedness of escaping from that despair- 
ing hopelessness that creeps over as life 
ebbs away and the years diminish. And 
remember the vooven? words of the Psalm- 
ist, who, because God was his hope, there- 
fore, though he was “ old and gray-headed,” 
sang, “J shall hope continually.”” The 
brightest blaze of Christian hope may be on 
the bet od of the darkness of the grave. — 
Alexa Maclaren, D. D. 


There are some good people who lose 
hope in this world’s disheartenments. 
Their souls are graves full of buried things. 
Down into these dark sepulchres have gone 
early dreams, visions of beauty, sweet 
thoughts, noble intentions, sacred feelings, 
brilliant expectations. They bow in sad- 
ness over their dead, saying: ‘‘There is no 
use in my going on, Life is empty for me 
now. ere is nothing left worth living 
for. Every sweet flower has faded, 
Ohristian faith should dispel every such 
feeling. Into the grave of Jesus went one 
evening the sweetest hopes, the holiest 
loves, the gentlest thoughts, the brightest 
visions, the fondest dreams, of a little com- 
pany of loyal friends. At that grave, as the 
sun sank low, weeping ones stood saying, 
* All our hearts’ hopes lie buried there, all 
our Joy, all our love.” But three days 
later that grave was opened, and these 
buried hopes, joys, and affections were 
raised up and lived again in blessed glad- 
ness, hat the friends of Jesus thought 
they had lost forever they had not lost at 
all. Their hearts’ treastres were only 
buried that they might spring up in im- 
mortal beauty. The dull seeds became 
glorious Easter lilies. So will it be with all 
the precious things of Obhristian faith 
which seem to perish. In Ohrist nothing 
that is good or lovely can be really lost. 
The dreams of youth which meant so much 
to us, and which we seem to have lost — 
they have served their purpose, and are 
lost only as blossoms are lost when they 
fall wey to give place to the fruit.— J. R. 
Miller, D. D. 








THE FRIENDSHIP OF TWO WOMEN, 


Miss Anna Breed, 


LLEN KENT and Isabel Wells have 
been intimate friends for many years. 
Ellen is quiet and self-possessed, strong to 
meet any emergency, and has an abun- 
dance of that rare quality, common sense. 
She is a consecrated Christian woman, who 
has not only cultivated her spiritual nature, 
but has also cultivated her affections, her 
intelligence, and her tastes. 

Isabel Wells, her most intimate friend, is 
totally unlike her. While she is an earaest 
disciple of Christ and has endeavored to 
possess a symmetrical character, her tem- 
perament is entirely opposite to that of her 
friend. She is a very enthusiastic and im- 
pulsive woman, not methodical or especial- 
ly practical, but she is so genial and sym- 
pathetic, and is always so ready to intelli- 
gently share every joy and sorrow, that her 
friendship never fails to bring comfort and 
good cheer. Ellen often mentions how Isa- 
bel’s brightness and sunshiny spirit stimu- 
lates and uplifts her, and how her unselfish 
sympathy has never failed her in all her 
varied experiences, And Isabel loves to 
praise the characteristics of her friend, and 
tell what a tower of strength she has been 
to her, how she has taught her wisdom in 
the practical affairs of life, has steadied her 
ardent and impulsive nature, and made her 
a more reliable and useful woman. “ Real- 
ly, Ellen,”’ Isabel often says, “ [ can hardly 
understand why we suould be such close 
friends, but our lives do blend together in 
beautiful harmony, and our fellowship with 
each other is indeed like to that above.” 

One evening, as these two women were 
reading aloud Emerson’s essay on friend- 
ship, Isabel read this sentence: ‘‘He will 
have learned the lesson of life who is skill- 
ful in the ethics of friendship; ” and she 
said to Ellen, — 

“ What are the ethics of friendship ? ”” 
“I suppose,” Ellen answered, in her 





“ Well, then,” said Isabel, ‘ suppose we 
try to find out what seme of these prin- 
ciples are. I think, first of all, a friend 
should be supremely unselfish, not thinking 
of what she will receive, but of what she 
can give. I have no patience with a friend 
who is always anxions about what is due 
her, and is sensitive if she doesn’t re- 
ceive all the attention she thinks she de- 
serves. A true friend should be continually 
thinking of ways of being helpful to the 
person she loves, and be content if she sees 
she is adding to her comfort and happi- 
ness.”’ 

“Tt seems to me,” Ellen said, gravely, 
“that a friend should also have the highest 
ideal of womanhood. Two friends —in- 
timate friends, I mean, like you and I — are 
so closely bound together that their infla- 
ence over each other’s character is contin- 
ually exerted and is very powerful. I often 
ask God to teach me how to be so womanly 
and noble thas my influence over you may 
always uplift and never injure you.” 

“And it never has, you dear old friend,” 
Isabel exclaimed. “I can never tell how 
much you have done to make me a more 
beautiful and practical woman. But don’t 
you think another principle in friendship 
should be the sharing of all one another’s 
thoughts and experiences? How many 
times you have said to me, ‘ Now remem- 
ber, my dear, that everything happening to 
you is of the greatest interest to me, and I 
want to be your close companion in all your 
thoughts.’ ” 

“Well, Isabel, we have always been 
faithful to that principle of friendship,” 
Ellen answered, “and always will be. I 
am sure two friends can never know the 
delights of friendship until each is genu- 
inely interested in all that concerns the 
other,”’ 

‘*How about the faults of friends?’ 
Isabel mischievously asked. Vou know I 
have an abundance. ”’ 

* And you always will,” Ellen added, 
laughingly. ‘‘ I never expected you to be a 
perfect woman, and I’m sure you never 
look for perfection in me, You know we 
often say if we did not think so much of 
each other we should be much more easily 
provoked. I take my comfort from your 
many virtues, and as long as Tam sure you 
are continually aspiring for all womanly 
gifts and graces of character, your faults 
don’t lessen my affection for you. But still 
another principle of friendship, it seems to 
me, is for each friend to study the natarg of 
the other and help her stir up all the gifts 
that are in her. You, have your peculiar 
talents, and I want to-do all I can to stim- 
ulate you to improve tem and make them 
of service to others, and I want you to do 
the same for me. t "don't think we have 
helped one another‘in this respect as we 
should, do you? 7°)" 

“No, Ellen, I don’t: think we have,” 
Isabel replied. ‘‘ We haye been so happy 
together, and have fitted into each other’s 
wants so perfectly, we haven’t spent the 
time we should in improving ourselves so 
we may be better prepared to live a life of 
constant service for those that need us. 
But here it is, ten o’clock, and this discus- 
sion will have to be continued another time. 
Before I go, read me part of that great 
description of Phillips Brooks on friend- 
ship.” 

So Ellen got the second volume of the 
Bishop's sermons and read these words : 
“There is no culture, no method of progress 
known to men, that is so rich and complete 
as that which is ministered by a truly great 
friendship. Surely, there is no more beau- 
tiful sight to see in this world — full as it is 
of beautiful adjustments and mutual min- 
istrations — than the growth of two friends’ 
natures who, as they grow old together, are 
always fathoming, with newer needs, 
deeper depths of each other’s life, and 
opening richer veins of one another’s 
helpfulness.”’ 

“Well,” said Isabel, when Ellen closed 
the book, “ we will let the grand and noble 
man have the last and best word tonight. 
We know perfectly by experience that 
what he says is strictly true ; ” and, bidding 
Ellen a loving good-night, Isabel hastened 
home. It was a pleasant evening, and, as 
she walked along, lines from a poem she 
had learned when a school-girl came into 
her mind : — 


‘* Many there be who call themselves friends, 
Yet, ah! if heaven sends 
One, only one, so mated to our soul, 
To make our half a whole, 
Rich beyond price are we.” 
And as Isabel thought of Ellen’s rare and 


precious companionship, and the joy and 





friend? ” 
Lynn, Mass. 








SEPTEMBER. 


Purple asters here at last! 
And thistle- seed a- blowing! 
And what is this in the blackbird’s song? — 
The locusts pipe it shrill and long, 
Over and over: “‘ Past — past — past — 
The summer days are going! ” 


Stay, chattering squirrel! Why t 
For h you’re sure to gather as * 
And, cunning spinner, why so soon 
A shroud to weave — a last cocoon ? 
The bitter frost is far off yet, 
Though summer days are going. 


Perhaps (who knows?) to grass an 
Comes Vitter pang in turning bien 
From — to . Perhaps the wood 
bels against a faded hood, 
And would escape it if it could; 
And that with wrath the sumachs burn, 
hen summer days are going! 


— JANE MARSH PARKER, in Outlook, 








FURNISHING A MODEL HOME. 


— furniture of the living room must 

be adapted to the inmates. It your 
daughter bas no genius for music, do not feel 
that you must have a piano. in place of the 
regulation set of furniture have a large table 
that the whole family can enjoy, anda comfort- 
able chair for father; the adjustable chairs, 
after the Morris pattern, are made now with 
firm cane backs and seats, and are quite inex- 
pensive. Have cane, willow or rattan rookers 
for mother and daughter and a strong comfort- 
able chair for the boy. Do not have apy up- 
holstered chairs. Cushions and pillows that can 
be aired and cleansed, and adjusted as needed, 
are better. 

Do not be beguiled into buying bargains such 
as I saw recently: ‘‘Ohairs upholstered and 
fringed to the floor at prices never before 
quoted.” Such furniture is only a dust and 
moth trap. A wide, roomy couch, one that can 
be used as a bed in emergency, with a loose 
cover and plenty of pillows, will give a sense of 
comfort that is never found in a silk-covered 
sofa of the latest French pattern. A small ta- 
ble, not easily tipped over, and a case for books, 
will be convenient. 

Do not have tables and mantels filled with 
useless bric-a-brac, scarfs and fancy work; bat 
@ few choice vases, busts, or real works of art, 
or things that have some interesting associa- 
tion, are a means of education as well as of 
adornment. Be generous with books and mag- 
azines, and don’t be afraid to let them lie 
around where they can be enjoyed. Select pict- 
ures that mean something, that are of real mer- 
it, even if they be but photographs and some of 
them must be unframed. In selecting farniture 
buy only what is actually needed at the time, 
choose a style that will always be in good taste, 
with little or no ornamentation or filagree, and 
no sharp corners,and yet do not put so much 
money into it that you will feel compelled to 
make it last a lifetime, for you will enjoy get- 
ting a new piece as the fashions change. 

In your sleeping room think more of the 
quality of the mattress, the ease of the spring, 
than the polish of the woodwork. Use cotton 
sheets, wool blankets, even if thin and cheap, 
rather than puffs and comfortables, and have 
the spreads of light material rather than heavy 
Marseilles. Lot the daughter have a sense of 
responsibility and ownership in her own room 
and give her the opportunity to earn any 
special furnishings that she may require from 
time to time. 

Above all,in the boy’s room let him have 
places te.keep his things — hooks and shelves 
tor his clothing, covered with a curtain if there 
be no closet, and cases or drawers for his books 
and innumerable collections. Then teach him to 
keep them in order, and you will have done 
much toward golving one problem in domestic 
science in some future home. A large part of 
the many miles a woman walks in doing house 
work is in picking up and putting away for the 
husbands and sons whose early training bas 
been neglected. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize these points: 
Select your furnishings not from the standpoint 
of style, or rivalry of your neighbor, but with 
reference to your own house, your occupation, 
and your family needs. Let them be for serv 
ice, not for storage; for enjoyment, not for ¢x 
hibition; and such as will contribute to your 
comfort, but lessen your labor. — Extract os 
ak by Mrs, MARY J. LINCOLN, in America 

hen Magazine. 





“ Mamma, is this 


— Tommy ——— 83 


hair · oil in this bottle? Mamma⸗ 
glue.” Tommy (nonchalantly): “ That's why! 
can’t get my hat off.’’ — Independent. 


“ is 

— Young Lady (out yachting): “ What & 

the matter, Captain Quarterdeck ?” on 
“ The fact is, my dear young lady, we ve 

our rudder,” ng dy : “ { wouldn’t =— 

about that. The rudder is mostly ander wotioe 
ou know and it isn’t likely people will 


t.” — 


— A Texas paper says that, in one of the 
earliest trials before a colored jury in Daas, 
twelve gentlemen were told by the j ei ato 
“ retire and find the verdict.” They he atting 
the jury room, whence the opening and —— 
of doors and other sounds of unusual the jory 
tion were presently heard. At last pod 
came back into court, when the jadee, 
nounced, “ We hab looked ever wher, f in’ a0 
tor dat virdic’ — in de drawers and ” 
doahr; but it ain't nowhar in dat 
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DESULTORY conversation was progress- 

ing while the City Pastor stalked about 

the room looking at the titles of some of the 

new books, and occasionally turning over a few 

leaves here and there. Suddenly a thought 

struck him, and he came up and leaned over the 
top of my desk. 

“ Really, Aunt Serena,” he said, in a most re- 
proachful tone, “‘ you ought to get interested in 
the new Deaconess Hospital.’’ 

“ Get interested in the Deaconess Hospital! ” I 
echoed. ‘“‘ Why, I am interested in it.” 

“ But you ought to go there and get in touch 
with the glorious work that is being done,” he 
insisted. 

“ But I have been there,” I answered, some- 
what nettled. ‘‘ Didn’t you read the account of 
Aunt Serena’s visit to the Deaconess Home and 
Hospital! last February, shortly after the latter 
was dedicated ? Moreover, the deaconess work 
trom its inception has lain very near my heart, 
and 1 keep thoroughly informed in regard to 
both Home and Hospital. When did you visit 
the Hospital ?” 

“ Oh,” came the reply in a curiously changed 
tone, from which the glowing enthusiasm had 
somehow evaporated, ‘“‘I have not seen it my- 
self. My wife went there the other day to seea 
sick friend, and she was quite carried away with 
the institution.” 

“ And so it is just dawning on you what a 
blessed and far-reaching work is being done by 
the deaconesses,”” 1 thought to myself,a trifle 
scornfully; for this pastor ought long ago to 
have become en rapport with the beneficent in- 
fluences emanating from Home and Hospital. 
And that he should undertake to tax Aunt 
Serena with lack of interest in the cause, was 
decidedly amusing, to say the least. 


* * * 


LL through the long, sweltering days of 
the summer, like a green oasis in the 
dusty and deserted city, the Deaconess Hospital 
has been quietly accomplishing an incalculable 
amount of good. In’mid-June the superintend- 
ent of the Home and Hospital, Miss Lunn, was 
summoned to her home in the West by tho ill- 
ness and death of a beloved brother, and during 
her necessary absence in the weeks that fol- 
lowed, the supervising nurse, Miss McLean, 
carried the Hospital work along beautifully; as 
many patients as could be comfortably accom- 
modated being there all the time. Do you real- 
ize, dear women readers especially, what a love- 
ly, comforting, homelike place our Deaconess 
Hospital is? If { were seriously sick, I would 
rather go there to be cared for than to aay of 
the big hospitals in the city. Out of the 62 pa- 
tients who have been inmates since the opening 
last February, 54 were women, Of the 62 cases, 
41 were surgical, 20 medical,and 1 maternity. 
Five nationalities — English, American, Swed- 
ish, German and Irish — and eight denomina- 
tions were represented. Fifty of the patients 
averaged twenty days in the Hospital; one per- 
son stayed ten weeks, and the shortest period 
was oneday. The latter was the case of a wom- 
an who was brought there to die, at the earnest 
request of her physician, because she had no 
home in which to be sick. In a contribution in 
Applied Uhristianity on “ Our Hospital Work,” 
Miss Lunn says: — 

“ The first time our Hospital was consecrated 
by ete | the‘ pearly gates ’ opened, was in the 
case of a deur woman whom the doctor reported 
as dying of heart disease in a little room that 
was very uncomfortable, and he greatly desired 
to have her enjoy for a few hours the pleasure of 
occupying one of our white beds in a bright, 
airy room. We took her in gladly, and every- 
thing was done that could be to make her com- 
fortable. Her gratitude knew no bounds, and 
even in her weakness she often expressed to 
the nurses who Ln * with tender =. 

nan early morning hour 6. ully 
away,and it was — joy to chien thet we bad 
been permitted to prepare for her ‘a little 
heaven to go to heaven in.’ ” 

Only one other death has occurred — a sur- 
gical case — of which Dr. Maurice H. Richard- 
son wrote: — 

“lt was a great disappointment to me that 
she died, though not much of a surprise. Before 
the operation she did not seem to have much 
strength; after it, it was demonstrated more 
clearly that her powers of rallying were good 
for nothing. I have never a patient more 
satistactorily or more devotedly nursed. I am 
sure if her recovery had depended upon the 
nursing, that she would have got well.’ 

I would like to impress upon my readers the 
fact that the Hospital is not for poor people 
solély, as so many seem to imagine. It is true 
that a large proportion of those who have re- 
ceived care and attention thus far have been 
poor people —and that is the fundamental 
thought underlying the deaconess work; but 
the Hospital is also open for the well-to-do and 
the |wealthy. Those who can afford it are 
¢ the usual hospital rates —the nursing 
‘and care being equal to that of any first-class 


taken free, and receive just as good care as if 
they were paying twenty-five dollars a week. 
Do you not see how beautifully it all works ? 
Money must be had in order to carry on the 
Hospital — fuel, and food, and kitchen help, 
and appliances — and every paying patient is 
aiding in sustaining the institution and also 
making it possible for a poorer brother or sister 
to receive proper medical care and nursing. 
The patients who have gone away from the 
Hospital well and strong again, are enthusiastic 
in their praise and expressions of gratitude for 
the excellent nursing and loving care bestowed 
“In His Name; ” and the physicians and sur- 
geons are generous in their commendation and 
support. 
. = _ 

N the Deaconess Home, next door to the Hos- 

pital, the deaconesses have been untiring in 
their ministrations of mercy during the heated 
term, but have wisely taken vacations in turn,and 
are now ready, with refreshed energies, to devote 
themselves to their chosen work for the busy 
fall and winter. The Training School will open 
Sept. 30, and it is hoped that more students than 
ever before will avail themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the school for Bible study 
and training in practical Obristian work. It is 
not necessary that a girl should have decided to 
be a deaconess in order to enter the Training 
School. Young women will become immeasur- 
ably better Sunday-school and church workers, 
better wives and mothers, by taking this course. 
It is broadening and helpful every way. I fear 
our pastors are neglecting a plain duty in not 
bringing before the girls and young women of 
their parishes the advantages accruing from a 
Training School course. In many a distant 
country village or crowded city congregation 
ares young women, earnest-hearted, devoted, 
ready to consecrate their lives to the Master’s 
service in deaconess or missionary work, if only 
the guiding hand could be extended. Will not 
every pastor whose eye may fall upon this page 
ask himself if he is doing quite right in with- 
holding information and counsel from the girls 
of his flock who would make such splendid dea- 
conesses ? Deaconesses should come from the 
flower of our Methodist young womanhood — 
not girls who have failed in other lines of em- 
ployment and turned to the deaconess work asa 
last resource. That isn’t the kind of deaconess 
timber needed. Miss Lunn tells me that pastors 
in and about the city and suburbs are calling for 
deaconesses to help them in their pastoral work. 
“ Bat,” she says wistfully, “ how can [ supply 
them all if they don’t send me the girls to 
train?’ The deaconesses available are already 
being rapidly assigned to churches and missions, 
and pastors who desire their services would do 
well to apply soon. Miss Lunn stands ready to 
go out among the churches and repr t the 
work, asking only to have her expenses paid and 
the privilege of taking a collection for the cause. 
Wholly consecrated to ber great work, she talks 
right out of her soul, aud the hearts of all who 
hear her are touched and melted and enkindled. 
Ask her to come, and set an early date. 

In the Home there are visiting deaconesses, 
nurse deaconesses and students. Any one desir- 
ing to become a student should apply promptly, 
asthe school opens the 30th. Day students are 
received, who pay a nominal sum for the tuition; 
if, however, they are willing to give three after- 
noons a week to practical work among the poor, 
no charge will be made. I sincerely hope many 
young women will write immediately to Miss 
Lunn at 693 Massachusetts Ave, for more definite 
information, and will decide to take the course 
this winter at least. 


*e 


NE word witb the busy housekeeper. You, 

too, must keep in touch with our deaconess 

work by sending some of the jellies and pre- 
serves and pickles and canned vegetables and 
all sorts of good things that you are storing 
away on pantry shelves for winter use. You 
know how much preserved stuff you usually 
bave left over when spring comes. Why not 
send the surplus now to the Home and Hospital, 
or, better still, take a day and “ put up” a 
special offering of some delicacy in which you 
excel? Or, if you never undertake preserving 
or canning, send along whatever else you have. 
Anything in fruit, or vegetables, or groceries, or 
provisions, or fuel, will be gratefully accepted. 
And don’t forget to send boxes and barrels of 
winter clothing to the deaconess ‘‘ poor closet ” 
— worn, perhaps, but well-mended and comfort- 
able. The deaconesses are engaged in a Christ- 
like work; let us help them to the extent of our 
ability, much or little, according to our means. 


AM going to take. my readers into my con- 

fidence and reveal asad lack at the Deaconess 
Hospital. They have notelephone! Imaginea 
hospital in these modern days without that 
necessary adjunct! If a message must be sent, 
one of the nurses is obliged to go out of doors to 
the nearest telephone; and physicians find it 
extremely annoying not to be able to communi- 
cate directly with the Hospital. Now cannot wa 
all do something to nelp? The Hospital must 
have a telephone. If some rich Methodist 
would provide one, it would be “ just lovely,” 
of course; but as there is no prospect of that, I 
suggest that we all contribute our mites toward 
it. It will cost $120 to put onein. Now if any 
who are willing to contribute will send the 
sums to me, care of ZIon’s HERALD office, I 
will duly acknowledgethen the paper. No 
matter how smal] the amoutyx it will be grate- 








‘hospital in the city. Those who are not in good 
citcutiitances pay only a very moderate sum; 
and those who are poor in this world’s goods are 


fully received and applied to this most urgent 
need. 


MEMORIES OF HIM. 


abow — ~ swat 
w dim 
With sudden sotee wehemaien 3 see 
The mischief that he made for me — 
The band torn from my newest hat, 
And leaves from Shakespeare on the mat. 


Such memories of him abound! 

With tears and emiles I glance around 
The littered room, strewn with his toys, 
Bat no more echoing with the noise 

Of his dear 


. here was the art 
Wherewith he climbed straight to my heart ? 


His mother’s sweet geraniums tossed 
And tumbled, all their beauty lost, 

And here an album out of place, 

And there a sadly broken vase, 

And there the sorrowing sunlight shines 
Through tousled morning-glory vines. 


Would he were here, with his sweet looks! 
He might have all = dearest books 

To tear in tatters — Shakespeare, all, 

For just his lightest footstep’s fall; 

For what is Shakespeare to the kiss 

And clinging of the one I miss? 


— FRANK L. STANTON, in Boston Journal. 





Wearing Low Shoes. 


T is a common thing in the early autumn 
days, and even after the cold weather is 
actually here, to see our American girls buttoned 
up iu cloth jackets, with feather boas round 
their throates,and nothing more substantial on 
their feet taan a pair of Oxford ties and lisle 
thread stockings. 
To an English or German woman's mind such 
a toilet would suggest an attempt at slow sulcide, 
anc since it is now permissible to discuss the 
nether limbs of the feminine half of the world, 
we must admit that on this side of the Atlantic, 
at least, there are very few women or girls whose 
ankles are properly clothed in cool weather. 
Openwork stockings and low shoes are very ap- 
propriate for summer resorts and sweltering 
days, but at the first touch of fal) — after the 
first drop of twenty degrees in the thermometer 
— they ought to be put snugly and securely 
away, with fans, parasols, and all the parapher- 
nalia of summer time. 
Women's shoes are, as a rule, so lightly made 
that even their boote are not much protection 
totheir feet; but the low shoe is purely orna- 
mental, and if it is worn out of season a dozen 
small woes will affect ite wearer to her contin- 
ued discomfort. Chilled ankles and cold feet 
mean a low tone to the whole system and a mul- 
tiplicity of petticoats will not remedy the evil. 
George Eliot, in her later years, attributed her 
miserable health to the fact that when she was 
a girl at school the stoves failed to heat the 
large rooms properly and her hands and feet 
were almost alwaye cold. The hot days are 
practically over now; frost and general chiili- 
ness may be looked for almost any day,and 
therefore we come with our note of warning to 
women young and old. if you want to kee 
your complexion good—or make it better; if 
you want to escape the physical ille that so 
often come with October days; if you want to 
feel strong and bright and comfortable and 
well, see to it that your dainty silk stockings 
and bewitching ties are securely hidden. — From 
“The Breakfast Hour,” in Boston Advertiser. 





IF I WERE A BOY, 


In Two Parts. 
I, 
Mra, Charlotte F. Wilder, 


66 H, how hateful! Blackberries to 

pick, potatoes to dig, peas and 
beans to gather! Great ‘ vacation’ this is 
to a fellow who’s just got out of the old, hot 
school-house! ” and Lyman Beecher Smith 
let the screen door slam behind him as he 
stepped on the cool porch, the last Satur- 
day in June, and looked up to the olear, 
blue Kansas sky, and, as he looked, caught 
a glimpse of the smiling face of his Aunt 
Mary up in the big apple-tree. 

“ Well! I should think!” he exclaimed, 
as he gazed at his aunt and her grape- 
basket full of delicious Jane apples. 

* So should I — if I were a boy!’ replied 
hia aunt in a bantering tone. 

“If you wereaboy! If you only knew 
how boys have to work, and what a dog’s 
life a boy has to lead, you’d never wish you 
were a boy,” replied Lyman Beecher. 

“T can’t remember the time before I was 
twelve years old when I didn’t wish I was a 
boy,” said his Aunt Mary, as she stepped 
down the tree from limb to limb; for this 
tree had always seemed as easy to climb 
and to get down again as going up or down 
a flight of stairs. When she reached the 
piazza she sat down, and, drawing a pan 
and knife toward ber basket, began to cat 
the apples for the dumplings. Lyman 
Beecher leaned against the lattice-work of 
the well and looked down at his aunt, say- 
ing,— 

“What under the sun ever made you wish 
you were a boy ?”’ 

“ Boys used to have such good times, 
and, as Glory McQuirk says, ‘ Girls were 
never in’em.’ I used to like to slide down 
hill, but it Jimmie Lewis loaned me his sled 
and I went off to the long hill all by myself 





t AUNT SERENA. 


bottom of the hill I would run into Uncle 

David, who hated to ‘see girls stretched 

out on a sled like a harrer; ’ or I would un- 

expectedly meet Aunt Lucy Ann, with her 

beau from Boston, who would be so 

‘ shocked ’ as to be unable to recognize her 

* tomboy ’ niece.” 

“ Oh, bat girls slide down hill, now,” re- 

plied Lyman Beecher. “ Girls do every- 

thing boys do — and more, too.” 

“Yes, that was what I was thinking as I 

saw Jennie trudge down town to do all the 
errands and heard a young fellow stop and 
gramble because he had a couple of hours’ 
work to do in the garden and blackberry 
patch,” and Aunt Mary looked up with an 
inquiring smile at her nephew. 

“ You do take up a fellow, so! What else 
couldn’t you do that boys did ? ” asked the 
lad, anxious to have his aunt’s “ moral re- 

flections ” put off till some more conven- 
lont season. 

Aunt Mary smiled as she saw a vision of 
& grove full of young birches anda crowd 
of children on a summer’s day; and beyond 
the grove the old mill-pond, and, nearer 
home, the meadow where the wild straw- 
berries grew which were all fenced in by a 
narrow rail fence. 

“ I was not allowed to climb the birches 
and from the top swing over to the 
ground,”’ 

“Too bad to spoil such fun! ” said the 
boy, laughing. 

“If I loaded the old boat with all my 
playmates — though I was a first-class 
oarsaman — within twenty-four hours after 
a most enjoyable boat-ride everybody in 
town knew that ‘that Mary Somerset had 
just barely missed goirg over the dam,’ and 
in all our homes there was weeping and 
wailing because there could be no more 
boat-rides that season,”’ 

“Wellesley Oollege girls row,” 
Lyman Beecher. 

“So do other girls, now, and skate, and 
walk on the top rail of a fence if they want 
to. Bat how shocked my solicitous relatives 
were because I could beat Loren Endicott 
in walking on a high rail with a balancing- 
pole, and could taste the sweet victory of 
throwing a stone clear over the big elm at 
the corner of our lawn when not another 
child in the village could hit the highest 
limbs. Dear mother — what mortification 
she endured because I played with boys 
and wished I were a boy! ” said Aunt Mary, 
half to herself. ‘ Still, I have seen her 
smile when I got up at five o’clock in the 
morning to walk on that rail-fence with a 
balancing-pole, or to throw stones over the 
elm ao as to beat Loren Endicott,” 

“You were a emart one, Aunt Mary,” 
said Lyman, not particularly to compli- 
ment his aunt, but because he was proud 
and glad that she was his aunt. 

** Lyman Beecher, do you remember that 
story in‘ Wild Scenes in a Hunter's Life,’ 
where Mr, Cumming, one time, when hunt- 
ing in Africa, came upon four hippopotami, 
and he shot one several times, and then, 
regardless of crocodiles, plunged into the 
river, with his sharp knife, to secure the 
behemoth ? ” asked Aunt Mary, rather ab- 
ruptly. 

‘I guess I do remember it! He says the 
animal looked ‘desperately wicked,’ and 
he made ready to dive under water if she 
came at him, but the shot stunned her. 
Then he had to cut notches in her short 
tail so as to get hold of her to drag her to 
the bank, where he put a ball into her head 
and finished her. I tell you, Aunt Mary, 
I’d like to go off like Mr. Cumming, and 
hunt sea- cows and tigers and other wild an- 
imals.”’ 

“Oh! ” said Aunt Mary, suddenly. 

“ What’s the matter? Ont your hand?” 
asked Lyman Beecher, bending kindly over 
his aunt. 

“No, dear! I was only admiring Mr. 
Oumming, who had so much pluck and 
perseverance and courage and stick-to-it- 
iveness, and was thinking how you wanted 
to be just like him,” and Aunt Mary looked 
up at her nephew with a bright, question- 
ing look in her eyes. 

Lyman Beecher stood on his two bare 
feet and looked his aunt squarely in the 
face for one long, silent minute, and then, 
as he picked up his blackberry-pail and his 
baskets, said, regardless of grammar or 
rhetoric: — 

** Blackberries is tigers, and peas and 
beans meaner’n crocodiles, and it takes lots 
more pluck and ‘ stick-to-it-iveness’ to 
hunt ’em, ‘specially when you don’t want 
to.” 

“* My dear boy, how bright you are! ” and 
Aunt Mary laughed as Lyman Beecher 
jumped over the fence, shouting back: “ I'll 
hear the rest of how you wished you were a 
boy, when I come back with full basketes,’’ 


said 





fora glorious coast, just as { reached the 


Manhattan, Kansas, 
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Editorial. 





ZION’S HERALD FOR 1897. 


8 has been the invariable custom at 
this time of the year, ZIon’s HERALD 
is offered to new subscribers for fifteen 
months, or until January 1, 1898, for $2.50. 
All stationed preachers in the Methodict 
Episcopal Church are authorized agents for 
their locality. New subscribers are privi- 
leged to have their names placed on the list 
immediately, and may pay their minister 
their subscription at any time before the 
next session of the Annual Oonference. 
Any person who is not a subscriber, and 
who desires to make a personal examina- 
tion of the paper, may receive a sample 
copy for four weeks without incurring any 
obligation, by handing their address to 
their pastor with a request to that effect. 

It is the determined purpose of the edit- 
orial management to maintain the present 
standard of merit in all departments of the 
HpRALp, and to make needed improve- 
ments as far as the available resources will 
allow. Never was so much required of 
religious journalism as at the present time, 
and the demand for comprehensiv 
pertinency and pungency is increasing 
argent and exacting. The religious journal 
of tomorrow, in order to sustain itself, 
must be better in every respect than it was 
yesterday. To hold Z1on’s HpRALD true to 
ite history, ite traditions, and ite purpose, 
taxes the ability and strength of the edito- 
rial management to the utmost. Its found- 
ers never intended that it should be an of- 
ficial paper, nor an imitator of the official 
press. It was to be loyal to Methodism, 
but independent; to love the denomination 
enough to expose its faults if that necessity 
should be laid upon it. Abel Stevens, 
Daniel Wise, Gilbert Haven, gave it a dis- 
tinctively independent and critical charac- 
ter. New England Methodism has had 
reason to glory in its differentiating quali- 
ties and mission. We have striven to con- 
tinue and perpetuate its peculiar and noble 
record and work. This we shall no less ear- 
nestly and absorbingly strive to do in 1897. 
Our readers are, therefore, apprised of 
what they may expect. |. 


The Circulation Should Be Increased. 


This paper should be placed in many 
homes among us where it is not now read. 
To assist in accomplishing this end our min- 
isters, who are our only authorized agente, 
and our readers who have been such loyal 
supporters, are urgently appealed to. The 
‘hard times’ so long continued, and the 
unsettled outlook for the fature, are likely 
to work to the great disadvantage of this 
paper (as of all religious papers) unless 
special and persistent effort is made to se- 

new subscribers. Will not our minis- 
lors, therefore, without a single exception, 
call attention next Sunday from the pul- 
pit to the offer made above, and follow up 
the same by personal solicitation? Will 
not every reader commence to “ talk up ”’ 
the paper with the purpose of persuading 
neighbors and friends to become subscrib- 
ers? Zrion’s HeRaup should be given the 
right of way in New England and suffer no 
rivals. The beneficence of the Wesleyan 
Association (already so considerable) to the 
worn-out minister and his family — des- 
tined in a few years to reach at least $25,- 
000 annually — is limited by charter obli- 
gation to the six New England Oonfer- 
ences. This fact alone gives it a relation 
to our ministers and membership that no 
other paper of the church can ever hold. 

Brethren in the ministry and in the church- 
es, protect your own paper, that it may the 
more thoroughly protect you! 

Every new subscriber helps the sooner to 
pay the indebtedness upon the fine property 
at 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Every new subscriber increases the 
amount which is divided annually among 
the patronizing Conferences for the super- 
annuated preacher and his family. 

Special and determined effort should be 
made this year to secure new subscribers 
for the reasons already stated, and also for 
the additional reason that during the Pres- 
idential year the religious press always suf- 
fers a loss of subscribers. The intense in- 
terest in the present unusual campaign 
influences many people to confine them- 
selves to the secular rather than to the re- 
ligious journal. 

If Zron’s HBRALD is allowed to suffer for 
the foregoing reasons, the Wesleyan Asso- 
ciation will not be able to divide as much 
money among the several Conferences for 
the present year, and the resources of the 
editor for providing the best contributions 
will be tely limited. 








isters and readers thus frankly into our 
confidence. Loyal effort and sympathetic 
co-operation on the part of all will not only 
avert what is feared, but bring to the paper 
a handsome increase of subscribers. We 
are confident that a hearty and generous 
response will be made, and that the success- 
ful record of,the last eight years will be 
maintained. .:»)): . 








THE WATCHMAN’S CRY. 


RE our churches showing from year 
to year achievements commensurate 
with their opportunities? Are they, in 
their respective communities, exerting the 
force for righteousness that they should? 
Are the returns satisfactory? Is the har- 
vest sufficient? Very few will say yes. 
The lamps might burn much more brightly, 
the ranks might be much fuller when the 
trumpet calls to battle. It is only in rare 
cases that we see consecration keeping 
pace with light, or zeal measuring up to 
obligation. Most Christian people seem to 
be very much at ease. They carry their 
responsibilities jauntily. If not at heart 
wholly satisfied with self, the air of careless 
unconcern they wear certainly gives that 
impression. Nor are we made to feel that 
they bear any particular burden about 
either their own souls or the souls of others. 
We are not reminded, as the disciples were 
when watching the Master, of that signifi- 
cant expression, ‘‘ The zeal of Thine house 
hath eaten me up.” Their spirit is not 
stirred within them, as Paul’s was, by the 
condition of things around them. They 
have no difficulty in being “ disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision,” if indeed such 
visions can be supposed to come to their 
half-closed eyes. 
It is with pain we write these things. 
But is it not best to face the facts? Must 
we not look at the state of affairs squarely 
and honestly as a necessary preliminary to 
any reform? It is pleasant to praise, it is 
good to speak words of cheer, but it is bet- 
ter to bring out the full and exact truth. 
Otherwise what prospect of improvement? 
It strikes us very distinctly that this is the 
first thing tobe done. A right standard 
must be fearlessly held up. Evil must not 
be called good, nor good evil. When peo- 
ple are living below their privilege, neg- 
lecting duty, misrepresenting Ohrist and 
harming His cause, in all kindness but with 
great plainness they should be told so. It 
is not real kindness to let people deceive 
themselves; and it is manifest treason to 
the King to hold back His message or com- 
promise with His foes. He has given a 
banaer to them that fear Him that it may 
be unflinchingly displayed. He will have 
His glory courageously declared, His won- 
drous will made known. 
What says the Lord ? “‘ I have set watch- 
men upon thy walls, O Jerusalem, which 
shall never hold their peace day nor night; 
ye that make mention of the Lord keep not 
silence.”” What says the great prophet of 
Israel? What says every true prophet in 
every land? “For Zion’s sake will I not 
hold my peace, and for Jerasalem’s sake I 
will not rest until the righteousness thereof 
go forth as brightness, and the salvation 
thereof asalamp that burneth.” If great 
tides of salvation are to roll over our land, 
the ministry, as a whole, must be more 
deeply dedicated to God. Who doubts that 
there is room for improvement at this 
point? We bring no railing accusation. 
We make no questionable comparisons. We 
do not even allege that former times were 
better than these in the matter of whole- 
souled devotion. We simply say to the 
sons of Levi, there is need of more prayer, 
there is pressing call for an intenser spiritu- 
ality, for the closest possible walk with 
God. There should be much meditation 
upon the highest models. ‘ Christ pleased 
not Himeelf.”” ‘“* He was clad with zeal as 
with a cloak.” His language was: ‘‘ My 
meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me 
and to finish His work; ” “‘ I must work the 
works of Him that sent Me while it is day; 
the night cometh when no man can work.’ 
His chief Apostle could write of “ great 
heaviness and continual sorrow’ because 
people were not saved. Hesays: “I made 
myself servant unto all that I might gain 
the more,”” “ not seeking mine own profit, 
but the profit of many, that they may be 
saved.”” To his'converts he wrote: “ My 
little of whom I travail in birth 
again, until be formed in you,” “I 
would that ye knew what great conflict I 
have for you.” He was so affectionately 
desirous of them that he wished to impart 
unto them his own soul, they were so dear 
unto him. We cannot all be Pauls, we can- 
notina day reach the full stature of our 
Lord, Nevertheless we are persuaded that 





We have thought it best to take our min- 





this declaring all the counsel of God “ with 
many tears,” “laboring night and day,’’ 
feet shod, loins girded, torch aflame, lamp 
held high, fervent in spirit, doing all things 
for the Gospel’s sake, ‘‘ full of power by the 
Spirit of the Lord,” boldly proclaiming the 
full Gospel of Ohbrist, and earnestly con- 
tending for the faith once delivered to the 
saints, might and should be much more 
common among us. God’s word to the 
captains of His host is now, as in the days 
of Joshua, ‘ Only be thou strong and very 
courageous; then thou shalt make thy way 
prosperous, and then thou shalt have good 
success.” 

And the laity of the churches no less 
than the ministry might well suffer a simi- 
lar word of exhortation. Such preachers 
and pastors as we have sketched above 
would be much more numerous if the mem- 
bers sought for such and supported them 
when found. “ Like people, like priest.’’ 
The ministers are closely dependent at ev- 
ery step upon the co-operation of the lay- 
men. If only one-fourth, or perhaps one- 
tenth, of the members are in hearty sym- 
pathy with a forward movement, the char- 
lot wheels will drag heavily, and the move- 
ment will be very likely to fail. It is the 
leader’s part to lead, but he can by no 
means make up in his own person for all 
deficiencies in the ranks. 

What shall the harvest be from the 
months of toil that are beforeus? When 
account is taken, and gains are reckoned 
next Oonference, who shall bring in 
sheaves? Nay, when the final reckoning 
day, so swiftly rushing on, arrives, what 
will be the Master’s verdict on our work ? 
The night draws nigh, eternity dawns, the 
Judgment day awaits, the Saviour bleeds, 
the Spirit calis, the Father yearns. Are we 
doing our very best to crown King Jesus 
Lord of all ? 








“ Barly Revivals.” 


UR resident Bishop is like himself in de- 

siring to see New England Methodism 
aflame with revival fire. So greatly is his soul 
burdened, that it finds expression in a char- 
acteristic appeal to our ministers and churches, 
on the 4th page of this issue, under the above 
caption. We believe that this appeal will meet 
with immediate and hearty response, Nothing 
is so much needed among us as a general and 
profoundly sincere and therefore irrevistible re- 
vival spirit. We cannot add anything to the 
Bishop's burning words. Upon our presiding 
elders as leaders and directors there rests a sol- 
emn responsibility. We are confident that they 
will discharge their obligation in response to 
this appeal promptly and faithfully as men of 
God. May it be our glad privilege to chronicle 
the trophies of Divine grace immediately in all 
our borders! 





Another Pillar of Methodism Fallen. 


E are greatly shocked and pained to an- 
nounce the death of Rev. William 
Swindells, D. D., of Philadelphia, which oc- 
curted at Ocean Grove, N. J., Sept. 9, from 
pneumonia. About two weeks ago he preached 
twice at a camp-meeting near Rawlinsville, Pa.; 
and after the second sermon took a long drive to 
pay a visit of sympathy to his friend and Oon- 
ference associate, Rev. W. M. Ridgway. Not 
having changed his clothes that were saturated 
with perspiration, he contracted a severe cold. 
After his return to Ocean Grove and a few days’ 
iliness of what appeared to be remittent fever, 
pneumonia was developed, and ina short time 
did its fatal work. He was conscious to the last, 
and continued in devout, earnest and confiding 
prayer through all these trying experiences. 

Dr. Swindells was born in Cheshire, England, 
Nov. 29, 1842. When he was ten years of age his 
parents emigrated to this country and set- 
tled in Norristown, Pa. At the age of seventeen 
he was converted and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In March, 1862, three years 
after his conversion, and in his twentieth 
year, he was received on trial in the Phil- 
adelphia Conference. After serving several 
important city charges with large success, 
he was appointed presiding elder of North 
Philadelphia District by Bishop Peck in March, 
1879; and at the end of two years he was trans- 
ferred by Bishop Harris to the Northwest Dis- 
trict, which he served two years, being appoint- 
ed in 1883 to Paul 8t., Frankford, by Bishop 
Bowman. In 1885,two years later, he was ap- 
pointed presiding elder of South District by 
Bishop Foss; and in 1889 Bishop Merrill appoint- 
ed him superintendent of the Methodist Hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia. In this position he dida 
great work in organizing the institution and 
raising funds for its support. At the end of the 
year he resigned the superintendency and re- 
sumed the regular pastorate, in which he con- 
tinued until elected editor of the Philadelphia 
Methodist, upon the death of its editor and 
founder, Rev. Dr. J. B. McOullough, July 25, 
1894. 

Dr. Swindells was first elected to the General 
Conference in 1880, and re-elected to every sub- 
sequent * thus receiving this expression 
of affection confidence on the part of his 
Conference associates no less than five successive 





this soul-travail, this “ great conflict,” 


times, In 1887 Dickinson College showed ite ap- 








preciation of his character, abilities and service 
by conferring upon him thedegree of D. D. Last 
October, as the chosen superintendent of the 
union meetings of Methodists in the large Ar- 
mory Hajlin Philadelphia, he labored unremit- 
tingly, and with most gratitying results, the en- 
tire month. Dr. Snowden Thomas, who writes 
of him from personal knowledge and as a devot- 
ed friend, says: “ We think he overtaxed his 
strength by his excessive labors; and his la. 
mented death in the prime of his matured man- 
hood is doubtless due, in part at least, to this 
fact. He was in great need of rest and recuper- 
ation when he repaired to Ocean Grove for the 
month of August; and when this dire disease 
took hold upon him he had no power to success- 
fully resist the attack.” 

Dr. Swindells was a great and good man, a 
veritable pillar in the church. He acquitted 
himself creditably with any task assigned to 
him. There was such equipoise of capabilities, 
equipment and strength, that no one quality 
appeared to special advantage or to the eclipse 
of others. As pastor, preacher, presiding elder, 
superintendent of hospital, administrator and 
executor of important trusts, and editor, he 
attained a notable degree of success. His death 
will create a painful vacancy in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania Methodism. It seems but 
yesterday since we heard his persuasive and 
convincing voice in the great debates at the 
sessions of the General Conference at Cleveland. 
Our memories of him are tender and inspiring. 

A widow, two sons and two daughters are left 
to cherish his memory and emulate his example. 
One brother, Rev. John T. Swindolls, of the 
Philadelphia Conference, is now pastor of 
Trinity Church, Chester, Pa. 








Personals. 


— Mrs. Bishop Peck has just entered upon her 
ninetieth year. 

— Rev. Dr. J. W. Bashford, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, who is suffering from 
overwork, sailed recently for Europe. 


— Mr. H. Wm. Tapper, of Cambridge, has pre- 
sented to the trustees of Boston University a 
handsome framed portrait of the late ex-Gov. 
William E. Russell. 


— Hon, 0.0. Corbin and wife, having safely 
returned from their journey in the Orient, will 
remain some weeks in Boston before returning 
to New York for the winter. 


— The Central says: “Rev. W. 8. Bovard, for 
the past three years pastor of Trinity Church, 
San Francisco, has decided to take a course of 
study at Boston University. He is a graduate 
of the University of Southern California.” 


— Prof. William ©. Mains, A. M., son of Rev, 


chair of history and political science in Ursinus 
College, a German Reformed institution at Col- 
legeville, Penn., thirty miles from Philadelphia. 


— Rev.and Mrs. T.P. Adams, of the Maine 
Conference, who have passed the summer at Old 
Orchard, called at this office last week on their 
way to Brooklyn, where they will remain dur- 
ing the winter with their son, Rev. Fred Wins- 
low Adams, who is the assistant pastor of Nos- 
trand Avenue Church, 


— We hear many and very favorable expres- 
sions concerning the sermons of Rey. Dr. A. A. 
Wright, of Auburndale, which he has preached 
as a supply in our city pulpits during the vaca- 
tion season. Our churches will do well to util- 
ize Dr. Wright, whenever he can be secured, for 
special occasions. 


— Bishop Bowman returned to St. Louis early 
in the month after a delightful visit of six or 
seven weeks in the Hast. He spent two weeks at 
Martha’s Vineyard, and then attended the 
Mountain Grove, Patterson Grove, and Hunting- 
ton Valley camp-meetings, Pa., which were 
within the bounds of his first circuit. 

— The Northern of last week said: “ Bishop 
Andrews passed through Syracuse on Mon- 
day evening ou the Southwestern Limited 
train on bis way to his Western Confer- 
ences. He goes to his autumn work in splendid 
physical condition. He presides at the North- 
west Indiana Uonference, which opens at Terre 
Haute today.” 

— Rev.and Mrs. Edward James sailed from 
San Francisco, Aug. 26, for mission work in our 
Central China Mission. Mr. James is a native 
of Ironwood, Michigan, and Mrs. James of Ft. 
Atkinson, Wis. Both are graduates of Law- 
rence University, class of ‘96. While learning 
the language Mr. James will preach in the Eng- 
lish church at Nankin. 

— Rev. H. B. Johnson, of our Japan Mission, 
whose contribution appears elsewhere in our 
columns, has located with his family at Kings- 
ton, Pa., and is ready to render any service that 
he can to the Missionary Society in presenting 
its needs to our congregations. On leaving 
Japan, where he last served as dean of our col- 
lege at Tokyo, he was bidden by his physician 
to rest until October. 

— A barning and shining light in the sky of 
Protestantism in Italy went out on the 18th of 
August, when Rev. Carlo Gay passed to his eter- 
nal reward at the age of forty-eight years. After 
having completed his studies in theology at 
Lausanne, and having spent several years in the 
Waldensian Church, he was received into the 
Methodist Episcopal Church by Dr. Leroy M. 
Vernon, and served our denomination in the 





Faenza and Milan, where bis gifts and eloquence 
were prominent factors in the advancement ot a 





Dr. George P. Mains, bas been appointed tothe © 


important churches of Venice, Taranto, Forll,- 
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strong Protestantism. He spoke and wrote four 
languages freely, and was a man of remarkable 


gifts. 
—The Pittsburg Christian Advocate of last 
week says: “ Rey. Albert Cameron, of Morgan- 


knows how to give a close exeges\s of Scripture, 
and his sermon is always germane to the text.” 


—At the recent session of the Colorado Con- 
ference, held in Leadville, Bishop Vincent 
transferred Rey. Dr. W. F. Conner trom the 
Pittsburg Conference to the Colorado Confer- 
ence, and appointed him to Grant Avenue 
Cburch, Denver. At the same time Rev. Dr. 
J. T. Pender was transferred to the Pittebirg 
Conference. 

—Dr.and Mrs. EB. W. Parker will leave New 
York for India on Sept. 20. They will be accom- 
panied by Miss Widdifield, of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missiouary Society. We are gratified 
to announce that Dr. and Mrs. Parker will give 
their multitude of friends in this city an oppor- 
tunity to greet them and proffer an affectionate 
farewell before they depart. 

—We are greatly saddened by this note from 
Rev. G. W. Norris, who writes under date of 
Sept. 11: “A. O. Danforth writes me from Clif- 
ton Springs that ‘ Rey. O. 8. Danforth’s work 
isdone. He is sinking, and may live but a few 
hours. He will die with all the care of his 
church on his heart. He prayed last night, 
“God bless my church and my Conference.”’’ 
All friends will pray for his wife and children.” 


—We are gratified to receive the following 
note from Rev. C. Munger, written from Old 
Orchard under date of Sept. 10: — 

“The meny friends of Dr. ©. F. Allen, of 
Portiand, Me., will be glad to know that he is 
somewhat better, though suffering very much. 
His mind is clear, faith steadfast, and hope 
bright. In the long nights of pain he plans 
new sermons. An outline of one he gave me on 
‘Our Common Salvation,’ is as follows: A 
common ruin; a common re y; common 
conditions; and common results. Like himeelt, 
plain, practical, and profitable. Pray for him!’ 


— Rev. 8. A. Steel, D. D., of Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary of the Epworth League of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, having con- 
sented to attend the Epworth League convention 
at Paterson, N. J., Oct. 22, intends in connec- 
tion therewith to spend several days in New 
England. He may be secured by our Leagues 
or by any church or society for lectures upon 
“The Pioneers of Methodism in America,” and 
“ Home Life in Dixie daring the War.” 


— We had the pleasure of a call from Chaplain 
Milburn of the United States Senate last week. 
He bas spent the summer largely upon Cape 
Cod at different resorts, preaching in some one 
of oar churches nearly every Sunday, to the great 
gratification of the congregations. He will at- 
tend the session of his Conference — the [lli- 
nois — and on Sept. 20 will preach a sermon cel- 
ebrating the 538d anniversary of his entrance 
intothe ministry. He is now 73 years of age. 


— We share with the Northwestern in the sin- 
cere regret expressed in its issue of last week 
that it becomes necessary to sever its relation 
with Dr. C. M. Stuart, its highly-appreciated 
wsistant editor for the last ten years. Dr. 
Stuart will immediately enter upon his duties as 
professor of sacred rhetoric in Garrett Biblical 
Institute. He is a royal man and greatly be- 
loved. by all who know him, Mr. David D. 
Thompson, who has been on the staff of the 
Northwestern tor four years, naturally succeeds 
to the position which Dr. Stuart vacates. 

— Weare again greatly startled and grieved to 
learn,as we go to press, of the death of Rey. 
W. EB. Bennett, of Lisbon, N. H. While driving 
Saturday night about two miles from the par- 
sonage, his horse fell down and he was thrown 
from his carriage, rupturing a blood vessel 
Which caused bis death on Sunday morning. 
He was one of the most earnest and efficient 
Pastors of the New Hampshire Uonterence, of 
whom a fitting memoir will soon appear. The 
ttricken wife and children will receive the ten- 
der sympathy and prayers of a large number of 

triends. 

— Aunt Serena’s graphic pen presented in 
these columns last October a delightful 
sketch of Mrs. Susan B. Holway, mother of Dr. 
W. 0. Holway, U. 8. N., Rev. R. F. Hol- 
way,and Mrs. W. D. Bridge, on the occa- 
tion of her 85th birthday. Mrs. Holway’s 
only sister, Mrs. Betsy Bassett Chandler, at- 
tained her 90th birthday, Aug. 27, and the day 
Was made a festal occasion at the home of the 
latter in Everett, where visiting friends found 
her in an unexpectedly strong condition of 
bodyand mind. Various gifts as reminders of 
the day were received and acknowledged in her 
Most charming manner, and the hours were 
‘pent in social conversation and prayer. Mrs. 

was born in Yarmouth, of good old 

New England stock; she was converted when a 
maiden of about seventeen years, and was re- 
‘ived at once into the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, within whose pale she has been a fait b- 
ful and devoted member to the present day. 

fet husband, Mr. Moses Chandler, passed from 

d side to the heavenly world but a few months 
tines, and she is resting in the happy autumnal 

hours of life in the loving care of her daughter, 
Lizzie Chandler, and her granddaughter, 

Miss Addie Otis, in the glorious hope of the 
(ermal years. One son, living in the suburbs ot 
Keston, is the only surviving male member of 
Once large family. Mrs. Chandler carries 
Binety years with more than wonted ease, 
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Brieflets. 


An important announcement from the Pub- 
lisher will be found on page 16. 


During the current college year Boston Uni- 
versity Observatory will be open to friends upon 
the second Monday evening of each month, from 
October to May, inclusive. 


The contribution on our second page by Pro- 
fessor Beckwith is particularly timely and sug- 
gestive. This teacher of preachers presents his 
subject, “The Ethical Element in Preaching,” 
with peculiar force. 


The Christian Advocate of last week cele- 
brates ite seventy years of life. It is a very 
interesting and valuable number, containing, as 
it does, much of important history concerning 
Methodist journalism. As its senior by a few 
years, ZION’s H®RALD extends fraternal and 
hearty congratulations. 


The exercises of upening day at the College of 
Liberal Arts, Bouton University, will be held in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall on Thursday, Sept. 17, be- 
ginning at 90’clock in the morning. By elec- 
tion of the faculty the annual address will be 
given by Prof. William Marshall Warren, 
Ph.D. He will speak of the “ Importance of 
Philosophy as Seen in ite Relations to the Three 
Fundamental Problems of the Human Kace.”’ 


We congratulate our italian Methodism on 
the opening of our Methodist College in Rome, 
Italy, in our magnificent new building on Via 
Vente Settembre. Instruction will conform to 
the regulations of the Italian Government and 
maintain the high standards of enlightened 
ſtaly. French and English, in addition to the 
native tongue, will be taught, and will be sup- 
plemented with instraction in instrumental and 
vocal music, in harmony with the music-loving 
tastes of the country. . 





It is a singular and humiliating fect that 
devotees of the Christian religion, professed fol- 
lowers and disciples of Jesus Christ, have often 
been the most severe and unfeeling of persecu- 
tors. This fact is very plainly brought out by 
Dr. William McDonald in his contribution upon 
“ The Quakers and their Treatment in Boston.” 
Let not those who read that article indulge the 
delusion that the Puritans were sinners above 
all others. Weare all persecutors, in spirit, of 
the person who holdsa variant creed. Perhaps 
nothing more strikingly distinguishes the 
Christian from the mere religionist than a 
spirit of tolerance for the differing faith of 
others. 


The Boston Journal says: — 
“ Rev. Sam Jones’ remark tbat the Methodists 


turn up their noses at the Salvation Army, al- 


thane — Methodist Ohurch fifty years ago 
was t Gaivation Army without money enough 
to buy a drum and a red shirt,’ sounds unusual, 
and may thought by some to be clever. 
Those of us who never see Methodist noses 
upturned at the Salvation Army may be par- 

» perhaps, for deeming the remark both 
undignified ano uncalled for.’’ 


Booker T. Washington is recognized today as 
the most distinguished representative and leader 
of his race. He isa man of large perspective, 
and seems entirely free from the egotism and 
prejudices which characterize so many men of 
even marked prominence among the Afro- 
Americans. When he speaks of his race and 
the Soath he is comprehensive, charitable and 
just. Few men in the country possess the 
power to attract such large audiences, and few 
are the orators who are listened to by all classes 
of people with such enthusiastic consideration. 
His views of the whole Negro problem will be 
found especially suggestive to our New England 
people, who very naturally hold to their inher- 
ited and traditional ideas of the subject. We 
have long desired to publish one of his ad- 
dresses, aud do so this week on the lith page. 
We bespeak for his utterances a critical and 
unprejudiced perusal. 


The following communication, received from 
one of the ablest preachers — as he is also one of 
the most successful ministers —of the New 
England Southern Conference, is so permeated 
with sincere and holy confession and aspiration, 
that we publish it just as written, concealing 
only the writer’s name and that of his church: — 


“T have we read to myself, and reread to my 
wife, your burning words u Bis Vincent’s 
masterly utterance to the o Conference. 
Permit me to thank you heartily, and to assure 

ou that one minister at least will profit thereby. 

have returned, greatly invigorated, from a 
delightful vacation, with the deep dtermina- 
tion to do much better preaching than ever 
bef and your timely com serve to 
at hen that resolation. Although one of 
the soundest thinkers and ablest men of m 
he proved i , ching ———— aon 
had ‘ im; D preac @ bu per cent. 
since coming to and I hed more 
new sermons in the nine months omy anem | 
Aug. 1, 96, than ever before in the same lengt 
of time, yet | am far from satisfied with my 





it work. I now have a profound conviction 


my su work, my supreme cali, in 
— make the pulpit effectual. 
This I feel intensely to my one work. God 
me, I do it! These lines are 


to you partly as a new ge to myself 
to Long toil, pray, live, ond ae ev thing 


ambassadors. N 
for life’s duties, and never 





pat forth vigorous, endesror to 


On the 4th page will be found an interesting 
Teport on Deaconess Work, taken from the An- 
nual Report now in press. When issued, the 
pamphlet will contain much additional infor- 
mation, and copies will be forwarded to any one 
sending stamp to the N. E. Deaconess Home, 
603 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


The Brookline people have been exceedingly 
fortunate in being able to secure Bishop Fowler 
to preach the dedicatory sermon on Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 15, They have also made ar- 
rangements with him to give his magnificent 
lecture on “‘ Abraham Lincoln,” on Wednesday 
evening, the 14th, when the church will for the 
first time be opened to the public. The tickets 
for this lecture will soon be on sale at Magee’s 
at $1 a ticket. This will afford our New Eng- 
land people a rare opportunity. The church 
edifice, as it approaches completion, exceeds all 
expectations in its beauty. 








Is the Political Situation Understood in 
the East? 


HE faithful and unprejudiced reader of the 
Review of Reviews for the month of Sep- 
tember is quite likely to have his political im- 
pressions and convictions rudely challenged. 
This Review is the most judicial and impartial 
observer and reporter of political events and in- 
dications that comes to our table. If tne reader 
has relied upon the metropolitan press in the 
Eastern and Middle States for information, he 
will be forced, as he reads this Review, to avk, 
with no little impatience, if he has been honest- 
ly and fairly dealt with. He will also be led to 
ask if the press in its advocacy of the gold 
standard has not become so intensely partisan 
that facts are distorted in statement, and if the 
whole political situation is not thus discolored 
and misrepresented. Asan illustration in the 
light of the declarations of the Review of Re- 
views we instance the general press reports and 
comments concerning the late Bryan notifica- 
tion meeting in New York. The New York and 
Hastern press g lly p ad Mr. 
Bryan’s effort on that evening a failure, and 
have contemptuously ridiculed it. But Editor 
Shaw of the Review of Reviews says: — 


“The great newspa of New York, with 
the exception of the Journal, which is support- 
ing the Ohi latform and ticket, have en- 
deavored to make the country believe that the 
Bryan notification meeting was a fiat and dis- 
mal failure. The writer, who was present at the 
meeting with the sole desire to observe ad 

vith 





tially in order to rt fairly and trathful 
his readers, was entirely unable to agree w 
the newspaper opinions as generally ex ° 
The heat of the night was intense; the crowds, 
both inside and outside of the building, were 
enormous, and the physical discomfort of 
everybody was serious. The agen er A ex- 
ercises, including the speech of Governor 
Stone of Missouri, occupied a considerable 
time. The crowd, moreover, had been assem- 
bled and in waiting for nearly an hour before 
the exercises began. The hall had been ked 
to suffocation in an atmosphere of about 100 de- 
tg Fahrenheit for ag 4 att, u before 
r. +— we ~ whic was near- 
ly two hours long,and which did not attempt 
to be anything except an argumentative essay 
= the money question. Every one knew that 
the entire speech would be nted in all the 
newspapers the following morning, and some 
thousands of people were so in the vast 
room (which isa * not marily intended 
asan auditorium but rather as the scene of the 
—— Horse Show, Barnum’s circus, etc.) that 
hey could not hear the speakers. It would have 
been excusable, therefore, if a considerable per- 
cen ofthe people present, after having seen 
Mr. Bryan, should have left the hall. Precisely 
the same thing ba tour ago on the 
ification of Mr. Cleveland in 


occasion of the n 
the same building. At that time no candid ; 
° 


son —— the withdrawal from the 
part of the people who occupied standing room 
manifestation of coldness towerd the 
Presidential candidate. Far from being « cold 
and unresponsive audience, Mr. Bryan’s audience 
was immensely enthusiastic. The vast bulk of 
the crowd remained to hear the very last word 
of the speech; and it is fair to say that the con- 
course see , from the vicinity of the platform 
as vast at the end of the meeting as it had 
seemed at the inning. It was a meeting 
chiefly of the workingmen of New York, and 
their sympathy with the orator of the occasion 
was undoubtedly very general, did not 
seem to be disappointed either with the man or 
with the speech. Theseare the candid impres- 
sions of an observer who certainly was not 
biased by any endorsement of the views or argu- 
ments set forth in Mr. Bryan’s 6 h. It cer- 
tainly can do no to have it known that, at 
this stage of the campaign, there is no evidence 
that the workingmen of New York, who 
constitute the larger half of the voters, are o 
to Bryan and the Chicago ticket. In our 
udgment, the New York workingmen soon 
after the Chicago convention were s gly in- 
clined to sup Mr. Bryan and espouse free 
silver, ina ty solid mass.” 


It, as we are forced to conclude, the general 
public was misled in regard to that important 
event, may it not be that it has also been misled 
in other matters, and that there is less real 
ground for confidence in the election of the St. 
Louis ticket than is generally supposed ? Our 
observation of the situation and our advices lead 
us to such an apprehension. 

For instance, we are impressed with the con- 
viction that the Hast knows but little of the 
depth and prevaien>e of the free silver sentiment 
inthe West. The Hast is largely a,nnit in this 
matter. Vermont has spoken unequivocally, and 
Maine emphatically, but the condition of the 
voter and the views entertained are not compar- 
able in the two sections. Letters are received at 
this office from the farther West which show 
that the people make the subject of free coinage 
almost a religious question, and consider that 
the salvation of themselves, society, and the na- 
tion depends upon the issue of free silver. A 
correspondent describes vividly the situation: — 


0 
as an 








religious one; abd with moet silver people, with 





somet y+ 
" iA weauis coots bo sue, nether, that he Re- 
foan managers had ter work among the 


=: F cent. of voters, more or less, who are stilt 


Newell Dwight Adams, in a contribution in 
the September Review of Reviews —a writer 
for whose integrity and wise judgment the 
editor of the magazine vouches,and himself a 
believer in the gold standard — says: — 


“ Recent discussions and editorials in the va- 
rious journals and reviews of New York seem to 
indicate that the Hast does not fully understand 
either the strength of the silver sentiment or 
the methods and arguments by which it is bet: 
advanced in the interior and West. During sev- 
eral weeks past I have been lecturing before va- 
rious Chautauquas, summer assembiies and col- 
leges of Ohio, lilinois, indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Iowa. These summer assemblies, 
continuing through ten or twelve days with 

ir summer schools, lectures and concerts by 
the best platform speakers of the country, as- 
semble audiences at once vast and widely repre- 
sentative, Here pulses and throbs the intellect - 
ual life of the entire section. Conversation with 
4 number of representative men has con- 
vi me that as Republicans we must adopt 
new methods of discussion and redouble our 
energies if we are to destroy the silver heresy 
and maintain sound money. The outline of a 
single address given to an assembly of farmers 
in a country school-house in lowa will interpret 
the methods and arguments used throughout the 
entire West. 

“The chief feature of the « er's address 
was his charts. Upon one end of a blackboard 
was written an estimate of the number of mill- 
fons of bushels of oats raised this year by the 
farmers of lowa, and a further estimate of the 
value of the crop at the market price of 18 cents 
@ bushel. The Populist portrayed the farmer 
working like a slave through eight months of 
the year to produce this 13-cent bushel of oats, 
while the railway in a single day and night 
hauled the grain to Chicago, where it receives 7 
of the 13 cents as its recompense, Now the first 
cent of the seven extorted will, urged the orator, 
teke away all hope of the farmer paying the in- 
terest on his mortgage; the second cent will 
take from wife or daughter woolen dress warm 
against the winter; the third will take the boy 
and girl out of school and college and condemn 
them to the drudgery of the farm hand or house- 
perl —* — ay bg take away all possi- 

of puro ng review, the news 
the book’ and drive men beck to berbarbes’ 
When the orator reached this point in his dis- 
cussion the audience was inflamed to the highest 
int. At that moment self-interest and preju- 
ice armed his listeners against all arguments 
for sound money, Had the Republican com- 
mittee been there when the assembly dispersed 
to present each farmer with a library devoted to 
the exposure of the silver heresy, even the mul- 
titude of books would not have availed for re- 
versing the farmer’s —— or convincing 
him that the gold stand is not responsible for 
his misfortunes, or that free silver is not the un- 
tailing panacea for all his ills.”’ 


Of the peculiar spirit and methods of the ail- 
ver propagandists the same writer further 
observes ; — 


“Much is being said about the campaign of 
education. Unfortunately, unto the present 
moment the education has been largely on the 
part of the Populists. The zeal of the silver 
orator is something to stir the wonder and 
alarm of all iutelligent men, Like the zealot of 
old, the silverite rises yet a great while before 

to compass one convert before milking his 
cows or finding his way into the fields. All 
day long he hastens his footsteps that he may 
have an hour in the evening for visiting some 
unconvinced neighbor. He returns from the 
fleld to take up the argument where he dro _ 
the thread in the morning. He counts Bim 
self the divinely ordained apostie of the new 
financial movement. He goes to church on 
Sunday to obtain inspiration for prosecuting 
bis mission during the week. Farmers’ picnics 
by streams and in groves are held. The 
race, the horse race, the wrestling match and 
the sliver debate increase the crowds. When 
the sound money orator ins bis argument he 
finds himself working against signal odds. He 
who starts out to convert others finds it hard to 
confess he himself has been wrong. He is im- 
pervious toargument. His mind may be com- 
to a bottle empty and corked as it floats 

nm the sea. The ocean itself cannot fill such a 
bottle, and the larger the ocean and the greater 
the vacuum of the bottle, the tighter is the 
cork pushed in.” 


loycle 


The above excerpts are sufficient to show that 
in the great West there is a condition of things 
never known before in the history of political 
parties in this country. Is the Hast, therefore, 
properly advised of the situation? We think 
not. New England and the great middle seo- 
tion of this country will support the gold stand- 
ard, but this section cannot cast votes enough 
either to elect, or to prevent the election of, the 
next President. If the West and the South vote 
together — as now seems probable — they will 
elect the next President. 

That the next election is much more problem- 
atical and doubtful than many people think, we 
are assured. Mr, McKinley himself, in a letter 
recently written to Mr. Bowen of Woodstock, 
Conn., concedes as much in saying: — 


“ Our friends must not fiatter themselves that 
the Republican Party bas an easy task before it. 
I have no doubt whatever as to success, but in 
order to make the victory thorough and em- 
pease. there is need of earnest, persistent and 

ntelligent work. Probably never in the histo- 
ry of the Republican Party has there been a 
greater necessily for a campaign of education 
and organization.’’ 


And President Roosevelt of the Police Board 
ot New York, a stalwart Republican, who has 
just returned from atrip to North Dakota, is 
reported, in an interview published in the New 
York Tribune upon the political conditioa, to 
have said: — 


among the farmers, and it would bea 
mistake not to continue to strain every nerve or 
imagine ier 0 moment that the battle is al- 
7 i. 
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The Sunday School, 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON XII. 
Sunday, September 27. 


THIRD QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


1. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: The name of the Lord ts a strong tower; 
the righteous runneth into tt and ts safe. — Prov. 18: 20, 

/% The Lessons for the Quarter were taken from 
2 Samuel, with one from Psalms and one from Proverbs. 
They cover the period of David's kingship. 

3. Home Readings: Mondey—28am.6:1-12. Twues- 
day — 2 Gam. 6; 1-12. Wednesday —2S8am.9; 1-13, Thure- 
day — Psalm 32: 1-11, Priday— 2 Bam, 16: 9-17, 92, 33. 
Saturday —1 Chron. 22: 6-16. Sunday— 2 Bam. 22; 40-61. 


Il. Lesson Analysis. 


1, Davin, Kine or JUDAH (2 Sam. 2: 1-11). 

David's inquiry of’ God, after the death of 
Saul, if he should go to Judah, and the direc- 
tion given him to remove to Hebron; his jour- 
ney to Hebron with his two wives and his band 
of followers; anointed king over the tribe hy 
the men of Judah; the valiant deed of the men 
of Jabez-gilead in rescuing and burying the 
wmains of Sau! and his sons related to bim; bis 
triendly message to these men and information 
that he had been anointed king of Judah; the 
rival throne get up by Abner for Ishbosheth at 
Mahanaim; and Abner’s gradual conquest from 
the Philistines of the territory of Israel for 
Ishbosheth, Judah remaining loyal to David — 
were the principal points of the lesson. 


2. Davip Kina Over ALL IsraeL (2 Sam. 
5; 1-12). 

The principal points were: David’s patience 
for eighteen years after being anointed by Sam- 
uel, during seven of which he was king of Ju- 
dah; the gathering of the elders and tribes at 
Hebron after the murder of Ishbosheth; the 
formal anointing of David as king over all Is- 
rael, and the compact agreed upon; the march 
upon the Jebusite stronghold which David had 
fixed apon as his new capital; the derisive man- 
ning of the battlements by “ the lame and the 
blind;’’ the capture of the citadel; the repairs 
and fortifications undertaken upon it; the 
building of David’s palace of cedar with mate- 
rial and labor supplied by Hiram, king of Tyre; 
and David’s grateful recognition of God's hand 
in his elevation and prosperity. 

8. Tae Ark BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM (2 Sam, 
6: 1-12). 

The gathering of Israel, to the number of 
80,000, at Kirjath-jearim by David’s command to 
bring the ark to Jerusalem; the great mistake 
of putting it on a new cart, after the example of 
the Philistines, instead of conveying it by 
staves on the shoulders of the Kohathites; the 
joyful procession and festivities; the accident 
by which the safety of the ark was jeopirdized; 
Ussrah’s impulsive but sacrilegious attempt to 
steady it; his instant death at the hand of God; 
the ark entrusted to the care of Obed-edom, and 
the consequent prosperity to him and his fami- 
ly during its three months’ sojourn in his house; 
David's second attempt to bring the ark to Je- 
rusalem, this time fulfilling the appointed or- 
der; the glad procession, and the triumphant 
reception of the ark under the new tabernacle 
built for it in Jerusalem — constitute an out- 
line of the lesson. 


4. Gop’s Promises To Davip (2 Sam, 7: 
4-16). 

The principal points were: David's contrast of 
his substantial “ house of cedar’ with the 
“ curtains” which surrounded the ark ; Na- 
than’s hasty acquiescence in the scheme to build 
atempie; the divine message to the king for- 
bidding the design, or, rather, postponing it; 
the promise to David that God would build him 
a house and establish it forever; that, after his 
death, his “seed” should inherit the throne; 
that God would chastise his “ seed,” if he com- 
mitted iniquity, but that His mercy should not 
depart from him as it did from Saul; with a final 
promise which could only be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of Him who was at once David's son 
and David’s Lord. 

5. Davip’s KrnpDNzEss (2 Sam, 9: 1-13). 

David’s inquiry whether any of the family of 
Saul survived to whom he might show “ the 
kindness of God ” for Jonathan’s sake; the dis- 
covery of an eld servant of Saul named Ziba, 
who had fifteen sons and twenty servants, and 
who told David about Jonathan's lame son, 
Mephibosheth, who was dwelling in obscurity 
in Lodebar, beyond the Jordan; the summons 
of Mephibosheth to Jerusalem; his obeisance to 
the king; David’s promise to restore to him the 
estate of Saul and to treat him asa king’s son; 
the directions to Ziba to act as steward of the 
estate; with the mention of Micha, the son of 
Mephibosheth, through whom the house of Saul 
was preserved, and became famous in after ages 
— forms an outline of the lesson. 


6. Davip’s Vicrorizs (2 Sam, 10: 8-19). 

The war with Ammon, caused by an affront to 
David’s messengers who had been sent to con- 
gratulate King Hanun on his accession, was 
first noticed. ‘I'he Ammonites hired the Syrians 
of Zoba,Rehob, Tob and Maacah to help them. 
Joab commanded the Israelites, Perceiving 





that the Ammonites were drawn up in front of 


their city walls, and that the Syrians occupied 
the plain es far south ss Medeba, Joab marched 
between, dividing his ‘orces, so that he could 





attack both foes simultaneously, ‘I'he Syrians 
were put to rout; the Ammonites retreated to 
their stronghold. Then the Syrians gathered 
again in force. David himself took the field in 
person. The Syrians were defeated with great 
slaughter, and the whole region submitted to 
David, who returned to Jerusalem laden with 
spoil, 

7. DAVID’s CONFESSION (Psalm 82: 1-11). 

David's joy at his restoration after his terrible 
sin with Bathsheba found vent in ejaculations 
at the blessedness of those who enjoyed a like 
pardon and to whom the Lord no longer imput- 
ed iniquity. He recalls the former days of 
wretchedness and wandering, days in which his 
soul was parched as with fever heat, his groan- 
ings were inexpressible, and the Lord’s hand 
was. heavy upon him. In confession he found 
relief; and hence the godly have the highest en- 
couragement to offer prayer. Very beautiful is 
David's fresh confidence in the God of mercy. 
He regards Him as the very refuge and hiding- 
place of his soul, Through all his future prog- 
ress he is certain of teaching and guidance. The 
wicked shall multiply sorrows; the trusting soul 
shall be sphered in mercies. The righteous are 
exhorted to be “ glad in the Lord,” and “ shout 
for joy.” 


8. ABSALOM’s REBELLION (2 Sam. 15: 1-12). 


Absalom’s attempt to dazzle the eyes of the 
people by surrounding himself with horses and 
chariots and runners; his behavior towards Liti- 
gants who came to the palace gate and found no 
one deputed to hear their cause — pronouncing 
their matters just and expressing the wish that 
he were judge that justice might not fail; his 
kiss in return for h ge; his in steal- 
ing the hearts of the people; his pretended yow 
by which he gained David’s consent to go to 
Hebron; the unsuspicious two hundred whom 
he took with him; the signal to his adherents to 
proclaim him king when the trumpet sounded; 
Abithophel’s defection; the growth of the con- 
spiracy; the tidings reaching David at last, and 
his flight from Jerusalem — were the principal 
points of the lesson. 


9. ABSALOM’s DEATH (2 Sam. 18: 24-33). 

Ths main pointe were: The battle in “the 
Wood of Ephraim’ in which the traitor was de- 
feated with the loss of 20,000 men; his attempted 
esvape and death by the hand of Joab while 
caught by the hair in the branches of the tere- 
binth tree; his ignoble burial under a heap of 
stones; the tidings sent by Joab to David who 
had been persuaded to remain at Mabanaim; the 
two runners, Ahimaaz and the Oushite; David's 
anxious inquiry concerning Absalom, and Ahim- 
aaz's prevarication; the Cushite’s significant re- 
ply; and David's overwhelming grief. 


10, Davip's Love ror Gop's Hovsn (1 Uhron, 
22; 6-16). 

David summons Solomon (now king) and the 
chiefs of Israel; informs them that he desired to 
build “ an house unto the name of the Lord my 
God,” but had been forbidden because he had 
shed blood abundantly; recounts the prediction 
that a son should be born to him, “a man of 
rest,’”’ Solomon by name, to whom should be 
committed the erection of the sacred edifice, 
whom God would adopt as His son, and whose 
throne should be established forever; bids his 
son “‘ prosper ” and build the house; prays that 
the Lord may give him“ wisdom and under- 
standing; ” informs him what incredible stores 
of gold, silver, brass, iron, precious stones, etc., 
he had prepared, with artisans; and cells him to 
“ arise and be doing.” 





ll. Davip’s GRatituvE TO Gop (2 Sam. 
22: 40-51). 

To God alone David ascribes his wondertp! 
victories. lt was He who “girded him with 
strength,” and made his enemies turn their 
backa in flight; who delivered him from factional 
strifes among the people, and set him at “ the 
head of the nations; ” who brought races sub- 
missively to his feet whom he never knew be- 
fore —allens who came cringingly from their 
strongholds to offer their allegiance. “ Je- 
hovah liveth ’’—the Rock of his confidence 
—and David exalts His name, and praises 
Him who had avenged him and uplifted 
him. For these reasons he will sing God’s 
praises among the Gentiles, who will be admitted 
to that kingdom which his own typified. 


12,. DESTRUCTIVE VICRs (Prov. 16; 22-33). 

The lesson commended the possessor of “ un- 
derstanding,” because he carried within himself 
a living well-spring. The heart is the source of 
wisdom and of discreet speech. Honey-s weet 
are pleasant words, a delight to both body and 
soul. Courses which seem straight and right, 
sometimes prove fatal. The laborer is spurred 
to his toll by hunger. The ungodly man de- 
lights to plan mischief; strife is sown by the 
scandal-monger; headstrong men entice weaker 
men to followthem. Glorious is the crown of 
hoary hair; it attests a virtuous life. Meekness 
is superior to might. 


III. Questions. 

1. From what Books were the lessons taken? 
2. Why did David go to Hebron ? 

3. Who went with him ? 

4. What occurred there ? 


5. What message was sent to the men of Ja- 
besh-gilead, and why ? 

6. What rival throne was set up ? 

7. How long after his anointing by Samuel 


did David wait before he was made kin over all 
Israel ? . 








8. What place did he choose for his capita ’ 
and how was it captured ? 

9. Who contributed cedar and artisans fo 
his palace ? os 


10, Where were the ark and the tabernacle at 
this time ? 3 


11, What mistake was made inthe first at- 
tempt to move it ? 


12. Who suffered, and why ? 

13. Who took care of it ior the time ? 

14. Describe its second and successful remov:!. 

15. What pious desire did David cherish, and 
why? 

16. 

17, 


How and why was it forbidden ? 
Through whom was the message sent ? 

18. What consolatory promises did it contain ? 

19. What ‘nquiry did David make about the 
house of Saul, and why ? 

20. What did he learn, and from whom ? 

21. Describe the interview between David and 
Jonathan’s son ? 

22, What directions were given to Ziba ? 

23. What led to the war with Ammon ? 

24. Whom did the Ammonites hire, and what 
was the result of the first conflict ? 

25. What second battle was fought, and with 
what result ? 

26. What led to the composition of the 32d 
Psalm ? 

27. How does David explain his state before 
his restoration ? 

28. How did he find relief ? 

29. What fresh confidence did he feel ? 

30. What assurance did he cherish for the 
future ? 

31. Give Absalom’s history before he plotted 
for the throne. 

32. How did he go to work to “ steal the 
hearts of the people ? ” 

33. Describe the method of his rebellion. 

34, What did David do on hearing the tid- 
ings ? 

35. Describe the battle, 

36. Where did David await the issue ? 

37. How were the tidings conveyed to him ? 

38. Explain the reasons for his grief. 

39. Describe the commitment of the work of 
building the temple to Solomon, and the reasons. 

40. What significance in Solomon’s name ? 

41. What preparations had David made ? 

42. Towhom did David ascribe his military 
success ? 

43. What larger kingdom did he foresee ? 

44. What was commended in Lesson XII ? 

45. Mention some of the warnings. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HEAVEN ON 
EARTH. 
Rev. George Matheson, D. D. 


“ Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall 
flourish in the courts of our God.” — Psaum 92: 13. 


LANTING is opposed to grafting. This is 
a defence of early religious training. The 
Psalmist says that those who from the outset have 
been reared in the light of God get a great ad- 
vantage in after years. But what is the advan- 
tage? What does he mean by saying, “if they 
are planted in God’s house, they shall flourish in 
God’s courts?” It is commonly thought to 
mean that those who get in shall get further in. 
I think it is quite the reverse, “those who get 
in shall get further out.”” The courts are out- 
side the house — nearer to the world than the 
house, What is meant is that the unworldly 
man shall have more worldly power, that he 
who seeks first God and His righteousness shall 
have temporal strength added to him. And is 
not that true? Do we not see it every day? Is 
not the training for God the beginning of 
earthly wisdom? Are not the powers of mind 
that fit us for heaven precisely the powers that 
fit us for earth? Is not the merchant helped by 
acalm judgment? Is not the master aided by a 
strong will? Is not the poet stimulated bya 
great, yea, by an impossible ideal? Is not the 
work of each day helped by the vision of to- 
morrow? Truly, the outer courts of God are 
possessed by him who has entered in. 

O Thou Eternal One,I need Thee for time ! 
They are always telling me that earth is the 
robing-room in which to prepare for heaven. 
Rather hast Thou said that heaven is the rob- 
ing-room in which to prepare for earth. It is 
within Thy sanctuary that I am armed for the 
battle of life; it is in meeting my God that I 
learn to meet my brother. I am not fit for this 
world till I have seen the other world; I must 
go up to the mount ere I give laws to the peo- 
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THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN THE BLACK 
BELT OF THE SOUTH.* 


Booker T. Washington, M. A. 
Principal of Normal and Industrial School, Tuskeegee. 


O subject during the last thirty years has 
occupied the attention of the American 
people both North and South to the extent of 
the one which I shall attempt to discuss in your 
hearing this afternoon. A year ago last sum- 
mer when six hundred of our people set sail 
from the port of Savannah, Georgia, bound for 
Liberia, Africa, the news flashed at once all 
through this country that the colored people 
have begun to return to Africa, the land of 
their fathers, and we will be very soon rid of 
the Negro problem. But those people who rea- 
soned thus forgot that that very same morning, 
before breakfast, about six hundred more Negro 
children were born in the South. So at that 
rate and in that way this problem will not dis- 
appear very soon. 

The other day I was riding on the train with 
a gentleman who tried with great emphasis to 
convince me that, after all, the Negro as a race 
is disappearing in this country, thac he is fast 
being absorbed and becoming part of the white 
man. There are one or two little difficulties in 
the way of that suggestion. I don’t know that 
you have ever noticed—but you would have 
noticed it many times if you were a black man 
—that the moment it is established that a per- 
son has even one per cent. of African blood in 
his veins he becomes a Negro — he falis to our 
pile in the count. The ¥9 per cent. of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, when weighed by the side of the 
one per cent. of African blood, counts for noth- 
ing. So you see we are a stronger race than you 
are,and at that rate we will sooner absorb you 
than you will absorb us. 

I havea friend down in Georgia who argues 
from the platform and through the press that 
the way to get rid of the Negro problem in 
America is to set aside a vacaut territory and 
put the Negro on it and let him grow up a race 
unto himself. There are two difficulties about 
that suggestion: In the first place, you would 
have to build a wall about that territory to keep 
the black man in it; and in the second place 
you would have to build another wall about it, 
anda much higher one, to keep the white man 
out of it. In fact, if you were to build ten 
walls about Africa today, you couldn’t keep the 
white man out of Africa, especially if he hears 
that there is any gold in Africa! 

No, no, my friends, this problem will not be 
solved in any of these ways. There is but one 
way to solve this problem, as there is but one 
way to solve all problems, and that is God’s 
way. Treat the Negro as a Ubristian gentile- 
man, no more, no less. We are going to stay 
here, if for no other reason than to help you. 
Wherever you want Christianizing we are going 
to make you more Christlike. I suppose you 
think we have a pretty hard task on our hands; 
but we are not discouraged; weare going to keep 
at the work,and I think that finally we are 
going to succeed. 

But, seriously, I did not come here to talk 
along these general lines. My history and op- 
portunity have not fitted me to be your teacher 
along any educational line. I was born ina 
small, one-room log cabin, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, on a slave plantation, about the year 
1857-8. 1 remember that early one morning at 
the close of the war, word was sent around that 
all the slaves should gather at the big house. 
In company with seventy or eighty other slaves 
we went to the veranda of the big house, and 
after listening to the reading of some papers 
my mother whispered to me, ‘‘ My boy, now we 
are free.” After that we went into the State of 
West Virginia and I began working in a coal 
imine for the support of my mother and myself. 

While there I heard in some way of an institu- 
tion in Virginia, General Armstrong’s Hampton 
Institute, an institution where a poor black boy 
could go and have opportunities to work fora 
portion of his education. I began to save every 
nickel that I could get hold of, and after econ- 
omizing and sacrificing for a number of months 
I started out on foot to make my way to Hamp- 
ton Institute in Virginia. I walked a greater 
portion of the distance. Finally, | found my- 
self in the city of Richmond without money, 
friends, or a place to stay. I walked about the 
sidewalks of that city until nearly midnight, 
when I came upon an opening under the side- 
walk that presented a tempting place to sleep, 
so I crept into that hole and slept till morning. 
Next morning I found myself near a ship that 
was unloading pig iron. [ asked for work, and 
the captain very kindly gave it to me. I 
worked on that vessel by day and slept in that 
hole during the night until 1 had earned 
money enough to continue my way to Hampton 
Institute, where I soon arrived, with a surplus 
of fifty cents in my pocket. 1 told General 
Armstrong what I had come there for, and he 
said in his great, hearty, whole-souled way to 
me that if I was worth educating he would give 
me the chance to go through the Institute. 
While at that Institute, where I was enabled to 
work for the greater portion of my education, I 
resolved that if God permitted me to finish the 
course of study I would go to the far South, and 
into what is sometimes termed the black belt of 
the South, and give my life in whatever humble 
way Icould toward providing that same kind 
of chance for self-help for young men and 





*An address delivered in the Amphitheatre at Ohau- 
tauqua, August 1, 


young women of my race that { found provided 
for me at Hampton. 


Tuskeegee Institute. 

In 1881 1 lett Hampton and went into Tuskee- 
gee, Alabama, a section of our country where 
the colored people outnumber the whites as 
high as six or seven to one. It was in the midst 
of this section that this Institute was started, in 
a small shanty, an abandoned church, with one 
teacher and thirty students. It has greatly 
grown in these years until we have new eight 
hundred young men and women gathered from 
nineteen States, their average age being about 
eighteen and a half years. In all of our depart- 
ments, literary and industrial, we have seventy- 
nine instructors. 

In everything that we do at Tuskeegee we try 
to make a thorough and systematic study of the 
actual conditions aud needs of the masses of the 
people by whom we are surrounded. I remem~ 
ber talking some time ago, in the city of Boston, 
with a young colored man who was taking a 
course in medicine. I asked him, among other 
things, what branch he was giving special 
attention to. He said, nervous diseases. I 
asked him where he expected to practice. He 
sald he was preparing to practice among the 
colored people in the Mississippi bottoms. I 
said to him, “ My friend, did it ever occur to 
you that not one black man in a hundred thou- 
sand is ever troubled with nervous prostra- 
tion ?’’ Now, at Tuskeegee our course of study 
corresponds largely to a high-school course of 
study. While our Institute is in no sense a 
denominational one, we do try to make it in 
the highest and best sense a Christian institu- 
tion, we try to emphasize ip everything that we 
do that religion is not only something to be 
used in the prayer-meeting and on Sundays, but 
something to be practiced in one’s daily life as 
well. And ofall the lessons needed to be taught 
and emphasized, not only among the black 
people, but among both races in the South, there 
is none more needed than that. 

Perhaps the thing that has been most em- 
phasized in our work is that we have from the 
first combined, with literary and religious 
teaching, industrial teaching as a means of giv- 
ing the masses of our people an opportunity to 
lift themselves up. In the present condition of 
these masses we find that this industrial teach- 
ing has several decided advantages. In the first 
place, few of our young men and women would 
be able to stay in school and pay in cash what 
we charge for board without the opportunity to 
work out part of their board bills. In that way 
they are in school a nine months’ session. We 
find by experience that we can furnish labor 
that has an economic value to the institution 
and at the same time give the students the op- 
portunity to learn something from that labor. 
For example, we cultivated by the labor of our 
young men this year, 600 acres of land, and 
cultivated it not only in a way to make it pay 
our boarding depart ment, but at the same time 
to teach the student the science and chemistry 
of the soil, drainage of the land, the culture of 
fruit trees, care of stock, and to teach him the 
hundreds of other lessons important for any 
people in an agricultural section to understand. 
We are now putting up a large three-story brick 
building, and our young men have manufact- 
ured every brick that goes into that building. 
In fact, they are doing everything in connection 
with the preparation of the materia! and erec- 
tion of the building ; and in the end we not 
only have that building for our permanent 
use, but the stadentse have the knowledge 
gained from its erection. While they do that 
kind of work, the girls to a large extent make, 
mend and launder their clothing. And that kind 
of teaching is not carried on in any haphazard 
way. At the head of each one of our twenty- 
five industries is a competent, intelligent in- 
structor, so that our student is not only learning 
practical trades, but he is also learning the 
mechanical’ and architectural drawing which 
underlies those trades,so that he can go out 
and become a master of that industry, [ often 
wonder why it is that the colored people work 
so hard as they do, and so large a proportion of 
their earnings has to be sent into the West to 
buy meat and corn on which to live while they 
are raising their cotton crops. 1 think I never 
understood it until traveling in [ilinois I saw 
out there a white man raising corn. He was 
sitting on a cultivator, or something of that 
kind, and all the work he seemed to be doing 
was holding back two fine spirited horses to 
keep them from working themselves to death; 
and he had a great big umbrella over him. I 
never had seen a man planting corn in that way 
before. This mavhine seemed to plow up the 
ground, lay off the furrows, drop the corn into 
the furrows and cover it,and it was planting 
two rows at a time. Well, after a while I had 
an opportunity to see a black man down in 
Georgia planting corn. I saw an old mule 
going at the rate of about balf a mile an hour, 
and I saw a barefooted black man behind that 
mule. He had a pole about five yards long 
hitched toan old plow. The old mule would go 
a few yards and the man would reach back and 
get that poleand lay it on theold male, acd 
then he would goa few yards further and get a 
rock and knock the old plow together. The 
plow was about six inches wide and cut about 
three inches into the ground. At the end of the 
row he would have to stopand fix up his har- 


ness, Which was tied together with strings and 
rags. And then he would go on a few yards 
further and would have to stop and fix up his 
pants — he was what we call down South one of 
those “ one-gallus” farmers. He would have 
to go over that land at that same rate with this 
old mule and plow it, then he would have to lay 
off the furrows, and somebody would have to 
come along behind him and drop the corn in 
the furrows, and then somebody would have to 
come along and cover the corn, My friends, my 
object in industrial education is to give the 
Negro in Alabama such skill that he can raise 
corn sitting down under an umbrella, if neces- 
sary, just like that white man. Is there any 
harm in that ? 

Now, while friends in the North and elsewhere 
have given us money to a large extent to pay 
our teachers for their services, and to buy ma- 
terial which we could not produce, still almost 
wholly by the labor of those students, in the 
way I have mentioned, we have built up during 
those fourteen years at Tuskeegee a property 
that is now valued at $280,000. We have in all 
1,400 acres of land on which that institution is 
located. Oounting large and small, we bave 
thirty-seven buildings, and all except three 
have been erected by the labor of the students 
in the way I bave described. The annual ex- 
penses of carrying on this work are now about 
$80,000. There is no mortgage upon any of this 
property, and it is all deeded to an undenomi- 
national board of trustees who have contro! of 
the institution. 

But what is the object of all that — what is it 
that we keep in view ? 1t is not a practicable or 
a desirable thing for the North to attempt to 
educate directly all the colored people in the 
South, but it is a perfectly practicable thing for 
the North to help the South educate the strong 
Ohbristian leaders who, when they get their edu- 
cation, will go out among the masses of our 
people, and show them how to lift themselves 
ap. That is the problem that the Tuskeegee In- 
stitute seeks to solve. 

What is the 


Actual Condition of the Colored People 


by whom we are surrounded in these planta- 
tions ? The first year that our people got their 
freedom they had nothing on which to live 
while they raised their first cotton crop, They 
had to go to their former masters and get money 
and provisions advanced to them, so that they 
could live while the first cotton crop was grow- 
ing. Inthat way they got in debt; and in that 
way started in the South what is known as the 
crop-lien or mortgage system — a system which 
has proven « veritable curse, not only to the 
black man but to the white man, from the very 


you will find that in the cotton-growing dis- 
tricts of the South today at least three-fourths 
of the black people and a large proportion of 
the poor white people are deeply in debt ; you 
will find them mortgaging thelr crops for food 
on which to live; you will find them living in 
small, one-room log cabins, and attempting to 
pay a rate of interest ranging from 15 per cent. 
to 40 per cent, Of course they come out in debt 
at the end of the year. It is not hard to under- 
stand something of what the moral and religious 
condition must be where the large proportion 
of them eat, sleep, cook, get sick and die, in one 
room, year after year. When I go to these plan- 
tations and see as many as alx, eight, and even 
ten people, of all ages and sexes and conditions, 
living under all circumstences in one of these 
one-room log cabins, I answer to those who cali 
my people one of the most immoral people, that 
any people who can exist under such ciroum- 
stances, and in any measure keep their morals, 
are among the most moral people on the face of 
God’s globe. 

What is the remedy for this condition of 
things ? The masses of these people on these 
cotton and rice and sugar plantations work 
from year to year. But though they work as 
they do, they do not know how to utilize the 
results of their labor. What they earn gets 
away from them mainly by reason of this cursed 
mortgage system, and for whiskey, high rents, 
cheap jewelry, snuff, and in a thousand ways 
that I have not time to mention. 

Last May I was asked to attend the closing 
exercises of the school of one of our graduates. 
He weaot through our literary course in connec- 
tion with getting an agricultural education. 
After that he went back to his plantation home 
where he found the people in debt, living from 
hand to mouth on rented land in these small, 
one-room log cabins. They never had had any 
school for longer than three months, and that 
was taught in a wreck of a log cabin. That 
man took the three months’ public school as a 
nucleus for his work. He went among the 
mothers and fathers and found out what the in- 
dividual needs and weaknesses were. He very 
soon organized these older people into a club or 
conference that met every week; and that 
young man would sit down, and in a plain, sim- 
ple, common-sense way, teach those people 
better methods of agriculture, how to econo- 
mize, how to cut off ap expense here and another 
there. He kept their accounts for them in 
many instances, and told them what to buy and 
what not to buy. And in that way he very soon 
got those people out of debt and into homes of 
their own. In addition to that, the first year, 
by their own contributions, they built and fur- 





day it was instituted. By reason of this system “ 





nished with apparatus a comfortable little frame 
school-house that replaced the wreck of a log 
cabin. The next year they added a month to 
the three months, the year following they add- 
ed another month, and now every year they 
have a school taught seven months. 

Now, my friends, I wish that you could have 
had the privilege I had of going into that com- 
munity and looking into the faces of those 
people, seeing them beaming with hope and de- 
light. .I wish you could have gone with me into 
their little cottages, containing two and three 
rooms. I wish you could have gone into their 
Sunday-schoo! and day-school and seen the 
complete revolution that has been wrought in 
the industrial, religious and moral life of that 
community. Not a single dollar was sent to 
them from the outside with which to make any 
of those improvements, but every improvement 
was the result of their having this leader to 
show them how to take their money that had 
hitherto been scattered to the winds, and con- 


“contrate it in the direction of their own civiliza- 


tion. If I know anything about this problem 
in the South, it is to that kind of wark that we 
have got to look for the solution. 

My triends, there is another reason why we 
preach and emphasize this industrial training: 
because we find every year that as we can put a 
black man into a Southern community who can 
start any industry by which that Negro makes 
the white man depend on him for something, a 
change does take place in the relations of the 
two races. When the black man gets to the 
point where hecan get a mortgage on a white 
man’s house that he can foreclose at will, you will 
find that that white man will not drive that 
Negro away from the polls when he sees him 
going up to vote. Let us go on sending out 
into the South young men who, by reason of 
their knowledge of improved agriculture, can 
raise forty bushels of corn on an acre, while the 
white man across the way raises only twenty 
bushels on the same kind of land, and the white 
man will come to the black man to learn, and 
they will sit down and talk about it and be good 
friends. 

It is right and important that all the privi- 
leges guaranteed to us by the Constitution be 
ours, but it is vastly more important that we be 
prepared as a race for the exercise of those priv- 
ileges. 

My friends, this problem concerns 60,000,000 of 
your people and 10,000,000 of mie. We are here; 
we rise as you rise, you fall as we fall, When 
we are strong you are strong; when we are weak 
you are weak. The Negro cannot afford to be 
wronged in this country, the white man cannot 
afford to wrong him. If others will be little we 
can be great, if others can be mean we can be 
good, it others would push us down we can help 
push them up, You ask me if we are not dis- 
couraged and disheartened by such laws as have 
been enacted in some of the Southern States. I 
anewer, that no Southern State can enact a law 
to harm the black man that does not harm the 
white man in greater measure. 

Think of it, my friends, we went into slavery a 
plece of property under guard, we came out 
American citizens; we went into slavery 
pagans, we came out Obristians; we went 
into slavery without a language, we came 
out speaking the proud Anglo-Saxon tongue; 
we went into slavery, as it were, with the slave 
chains clanking about our wrists, we came out 
with the American ballot in our hands, Prog- 
ress, progress, is the law of God, and under Him 
it is going to be the Negro’s guiding star in this 
country. — Chautauqua Assembly Herald. 





One reason why the Frankiin Millis Fine Flour of the 
Bnatire Wheat commends itself to the consumer ts that 
it does not contain the outer husk of the wheat kernel 
or coarse flakes of bran found in other flours. it will 
make more pounds of bread from the same weight of 
flour than any other flour in the world. 
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It gives instant relief, and 
cures, permanently, the worst 
cases, Time-tried and thirty 
years tested. 
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The Conferences. 


(Continued from Page 5.) 





other alterations are being made 
— tor the —— 
.— Rev. and Mrs. Geo. C. McDonald 
ota hter, who 


peated denials 
———— poor tt the kind, 
ome the breth- 


former associates of Mr. | 

as be unites with 
“ pinche tecostal ro ° 
America” While pastor with us he was faith 
ful, devoted and successful. 


infield. — The —, Aid Boclety realized 
wiles ton from the sale as oer 
Mtical rallies. din Sherbazn president. "A good 


ident, 
Seloget mg m attended * Io Nortbfiel d camp-meet 
ing. —— id Society are soon to repair 


— — 
District W. F. A.S. A meeting of this or- 
ization was held at St. Johnsbury, Sept. 2-3. 

fis of Plainfield, district secre- 

had well up the meeting before- 

, and the affair was & decided success, Mrs. 
Phebe Stone Stone Beeman, Conference corresponding 

— ve an address on “Sate Invest- 
Hoskins, for nearly thirty 22 

* in India, gave a very interest d- 
nents’ evening, an cab ae . = 

— a! given by 
the Good papers were —d, 








New Hampshire Conference. 


Dover District. 

Somereworth. — All oe end sympathize 
with Rev. and Mrs. G on account of 
the sudden death, by cholera se iutnotam, of their 
latest born wage. Re was only ten months old, and 
after a hours’ illness was caught away, 
pry & to * ander Divine tuition in the 

dise home. 


i 96 Geta tes weet taal pen. —** 
are mu’ an 
the a to them an 


conference 8 
and to end out the —— which will be 
done at once, as the time is short. 


Third Ohurch, Haverhill, although weakened 
by the removal Ain —— ite live and wise 


— classes very weil 
a 


tw 
interest in Wg oa “school 
orth. League work through the 
‘ence, — The “ shadow of the 
St., Lawr , oR 


w 
act as the 

Heo}, 5, Dantorth’s disabilit , which we now 

be by his transfer to t ter land, 


Rev. O. Cole has so far rallied from his acute 
attack at Legal as to remove to Haverhill, 
— he is reported as slowly regaining 


termination of 


Tee scribe en oped, the F the vilege, by invita- 
tion 4 ha acy 1, afer tx yet years ‘ abse 
iD n 
8 ee. A —* We met — ——— yw and 
petal, the J a man 
ree the invisible host in the presence of the 
Beloved ”’ forevermore. 


The Bishop made no mistake in bis appoint- 
ment of the — elder of Concord District 

is —so the pastors and people seem to 
after a half year’s official 
say we all of us. y he have equally 
success in manning the 33 which: pore A next 
be “ eldered 


eur at the appar 
pe soe the pose 
—— Ly gh peg * 

exceeded his strength as to se m at wor 
At his scythe to mow his lawn despite the 
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We desire to mail 
free our complete ill- 
ustrated book, prepar- 
ed at great expense, 


“How to Disinfect,” 


giving rules in cases 
iy infectious diseases, 
and also in everyday 
life, The care of sinks, 
sewers, etc. Remem- 
ber —the intelligent 
use of true disinfect- 
ants is the surest de- 
fense eqninst: * oF 
our sickness 


OUR BOOK, 


How to 
Disinfect, 
Sent 


Free. 
your address to- 5 — 
* “Sanitas’' Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. ¥ 
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predecessor, on builds. 
All our work suffers are anna oe 
——— that no will excuse him- 
self until he has told h 


special work. 
aed § wt hae of pit sep Bly who 
509 w ve as su 


— — —*— James Noyes will be w 
by his old charge for a Sabbath. ° 


The recent nment of the J. B. Watkins 
Co, of 8 to mind the disastrous fail- 
ure of the Winner Uo. and of the Knox Ban 
Uo., » by which many of our Eastern people 
heavily. The fect Chat in each — 
many Methodist preachers 

invested their 7 hundreds of dollars, 
a all or nearly all, is a suggestive side-1 
he character of tne sta p oratory of t 
which represents tor 


seme Ry gold b 
crashed, forgetful that trust funds gt 
involved in this kind of disaster. 


aes ses 
aot 


it 


and lost 
ht on 
day 





Manchester District. 


Rev. G. A. T. served as a policeman 
ae od Mertens Cl (vt) camp-meet- 


* a portion of me churches of the —* 
oe There is 


ik te special miss: 
—— tor — 5* be done. We 
feveict will do its full share in t 


~ Giving for the puss Conference year, 
m nary giv ‘or past Conference year, 
to seventesn the he year before. Of these Sunapee 
steps trom the fourth place in rank to the first. 
First Church, Salem goes from 18 to2; West- 
<> 8; Keene, 8 4; 3 
hesterfield, 43 to 


i 


Any Let every 

make earnest effort to put itself into 

the first * ond, oven if the times are hard, let 

ee efforts be made not to fall behind in any 
of these great causes. 


Rev. G, —4 Sean fe is per 

Hudson. ding outdoor meet- 

ings Seeden — is & grove vival of 

Bory Glos his place needs a grand revi 
Ghost power. 


class, and one to 


earnest work at 








East [Maine Conference. 


By some oversight the name of E ist 
p frank Jones, who rendered such een ~- 
icuous service, was omitted 

Fog A. a egy BE Northport, 


mmenvcement 

— ihe Preaching. serv: A. 
ices, were in harge, and were ofte: 

of power and blessing, while his cheertal pres 
ence and seem vie the unwearied — co! 
uted so much to the success of the 

Your scribe is at ph iy Ka eee for suc 
omission on his part. Open-air services 

held at ~ 7 in Ruggles Park, in which he 
partici pat A.J. L. 


Rockland District. 





rib 
** 


Nobleboro ing. — Mond Aug. 17 
was vin delighttal day. day. Iog service | oD 
opened the Dist 


"eine evenip 
temple benetite ly @i a et mott: 
was u eco ¥ oes 
and flo 4 rchestra furnished 


resg. Tuesday he services were 
worthy of the beautiful ‘an. The cry of repent- 


night fal og carly ja the day, and before 
n shout of victory 

lor’s sermon will long — pines, 
The: Janice League hour, led by Bang- 


sermon of strenet). bensty and power. In the 

Much Beant an a the id * Rev. N. R. 
uc ue en iV. 

in, and Rev. D. he, rod chairman of the 


executive committee, for the success of League 


Wednesday found the camp — oe A and 
ready for good things dt the sunrise meeting. 
Many new-comers added to the growing inter- 
est. Although the was 
*— yet it was one of 

Bender 


3. . At A. 
preached on “ The Beauty of Holiness ” 
Reaction! and helpful ——— In the even- 
T. 8. eee preached and much conyic- 
mani 


», Dr. Rees did not arrive as mon. Al 
'L. Hanscom gave a fine sermon. 

he was crowded to overflowin 
listen to Rev. att.5. Hughes, who also preac 
in the evening. A bey my of many catap-mest- 
the greatest sermon he 


del ght 
ing nd bel bel he —B — 

atip.M.a — 
and proached and i At 3 p. Mm. Rey. M. T. 
in the evening Rev. O. L. 

fede very hl 1 closing service. 
the hip of Rev. 
1G. hans eh eee a ‘warked feature of all the 
services. t F. H. Jones rendered eplen- 
did aid during -ap LA, The district stewards 
ily endorse the plan of employing him for 





pumber were 
impressed with thet 


If the 
nished peg 


meng thaws went 
importance of being 


had stayed, we could have fur- 
Bnd F it "day Saturday. We 


my pm Mo will be'the duet te teat 

No taxes, no ground rent pod the trustees w 

a fourth the expense. ear the Associ- 
is to celebrate its ewenty-ftth s ws el 








New England Conference. 


South District. 


’ Meeting.— The Evangel- 
last Monday. Next Monday, 


my om J 
the first regular program of the season 


ti es | Be 


South Boston, St. John’s. — Rev. W. T. Perrin, 
—I— preached last Sunday evening upon 


Boston, Ba —— A Woman’s Home 
church, Sept. iy with Mrs. H. Switt ae pres: 
Ww Ts. witt as - 

. Potter, of Ilinois, "addressed the 

a con — Sept. 13, upun the work 
of the Sunday evening last an 
Epworth recognition, and {nstallation service 
was held, with Dr. 0.8. Marden as the principal 
His theme was, “ Making the Most of 

Life.” It wase delightful and impressive hour. 


Italian Church. — Who will help? The Italian 
Methodist Episco 
2 Boston is g 
aking teachers in the Sunday-school. 
children and youth are tought tn 
the pabli * , and understand English, and 
yy ey instruction in Sunday-school lessons 
in t jenguere Are there not three devoted 
te is ity faus in our Epworth Leagues in 
bis p bes — will enter this open door for doing 
— — young church has had a se- 
vere trial of ite faith and test of its persever- 
ance for a —7 — or two past. Its standing in the 
community has been somewhat discounted by 
an an unholy" ~ ee leadership. Now its 
new pastor, Rev we of Ohio, a student 
in the —— Se ihool, is secure in the con- 


fidence and love of his le and is regainip 
for the church the greuud that had been lost. — 


Hyde Park. — Rev. F. T. Pomeroy, pastor, is 
—— aseries of Sunday morning sermons 
aes ~~ eral theme. ‘‘The Bible View of 


follow! are the s a to 
ios: i 13, “ What is Man? So, 
“The Ruined Man;” Sept. 27, “ The Redeemed 
gut ” Oct. 4, “ The Glorified’ Man.” 
— This society closed the church at 


the iD ning ot Be of Se — for six weeks, in order 
ght be made. The work 
-. colon facie. pr it is expected that the 
ed will reopened Oct. Rev. Arthur 
Dechman, 4 U. 


Worcester, Tent-meetings.— The tent that 
Rev. Alonzo Sanderson has used so effectually 
during the ay few weeks —* * doing service 
over on Un Hill, and Rev. H. kin, 
me Df ny 8t., is directing the exercises. 
reais m the Dames of some of those assist- 
ing, ald think he was making an effort to 
bh some of our bh residen 
difficult thing to do, by the way. 


Preachers’ M — The Methodist minis- 
ters of Worcester and vicinity will resume their 
regular monthly ens next Monday in the 
—— of the loval Y. M. A. The 6 
lll be Rev. Geo. R. 5 of Oherry alley, 
. L, W. Adams, of Webster Square, and Rev. 
J. a. Humphrey, of Millbury. 


' 2* *OPENING AT TRINITY CHURCH, WORCESTER. 


Sept. 9, —* reat day for Trini- 
t ‘Ohare. ‘hough the her was unfavor- 
abie, ions assembled both after- 
noon evening to celebrate the reopening of 
the church after extensive repairs, and also the 
—— Atth ten of the dedication of the 
f April isn, Bishe was dedi 8 ing the 
° le op Simpson preach! 
Gediva sermon. It was thought w to 
postpone the celebration of this event until 
after the summer vacation. During the sum- 
mer months the 


te—a very 


pletely renovated. The dark and sombre aspect 
—8 —* — has R ase way to a bright and 
coloring.” lien & I t Boston te ae eat | 10 

0 in deserve grea 
credit the entirely satisfactory manner in 
which they have done the work. Electricity 


Boston Preachers 
ical Alliance took the piace of the Packer’ . 


auditorium has been com-- 


— 





has been substituted for gas, giving the people 
a uminated audience- 


room an 

vestibules their eveni: services. N ~ 

and elaborate ‘through the glass 

. —* which the - bt may attract She pase- 
ers-by. ve been . New carpets t 

audience-room a vesti new AW 4 


among the — and inte 
. The whole expense of these improve- 
ments is 740. Prior to Wednesday 800 of 
the amoun been provided for, leaving a 
balance of to be raised. This amount was 
fully subscribed at the afternoon and evening 
Bishop and 
helptal trom 


Bisho 
nity, an 
lad to unite ina 


by . ‘ 
. A. Cooper, Kev. Dr. W. H. Thomas, Rev. 
John H. Mansfle , aud Rey. Dr. Gould, all but 


the latter of whom me former . Ap 
historical address was given b K. Green, 
5* arch. Letters 


Esq., @ ry aye of 
ere read from Rey. ©. N. Smith, D. D., * 

whens supervision the cugee> was built 

— — ev. J. A. Cams, and Bev, 


terested must feel particularly 
st F. tg the pastor, for 
is energy and persistence securing these 
changes; and too much praise cannot - iven 
to the 8 following brethren: John Legg, W. B 
ay A. Warden, D. G. Tapley, ones Castel 
—2286 Bryant, ©. 8. Goddard, and ©. L. 
Clark, aay Sh the committee on church 
improvements; and - to A. B. F. Kinney, 
Emerson Warner, » Mrs. W. 8. Clark, Mrs. 
H. H. Houghton, ‘and Mae Alzirus Brown, un- 
der <= ee direction the anniversary exercises 


Wer teotiny of hopefulness — — all depart- 
—* —* church, and old Trinity bids fair 
victories in the future than 
in the past. Quis. 
North District. 
Newton. — The 


pte, Rev. Dillon Bronson, 
preached last Sunday for the first time since his 
return from en extended European tour. 


Maynard.— The pastor, Rev. I. A. Mesler, 
— baving — 28 persons into the 
church from probation, Sept. 6. 


Cochituate. — Notwithstanding the great bus- 
iness depression in this town, our peo le are 
#50. Ha their church to the exten’ of —- 

Rev. M. Emory Wright, the pastor, is 
missy and vigorously leading in this work, and 

East District. 


sees certain success. 

Salem, Wesley Church.—The East District 
Epworth League held a very large and entirely 
—— convention in this church on Labor 


———— . Marden gave the address in the even- 
ng. 
North — The young church here 


now numbers Senge gph lh 6 * been re- 
—— beptived — ove th Bept. 6 On that day 2 
one in the river and one 3 
—e Rev. R. Bent, who lives here, 
— — — 
The outlook is encouraging. Rev. Wm. 
ie: Hopkins is pastor. 

Broadway Church, Lynn, — August 31 
Marion, the fifteen- months-old daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. B. H. Thrasher, of cerebral 
meningitis. At the funeral in Lynn, Sept. 2 
Presiding — Knowles and Rev. William Fall 
spoke to the great an Bepe of the bereaved 
ones. At Neshoo, N. 8, occurred the 
final Sartell tenderly offici- 


The 

affil —* to blot * the 

very su he sympathy o 

Jesus and the tender — of friends have 
as heavenly lights in earth’s darkness.” 


— Rev. W. a Thurston is tireless. 
He on enter, ing in 14, a tour in a 
Gospel Wagon, compels nD y ‘tinerancy the 
following cities an Beverly, Manches- 
ter, Rockport, —/ 5 Ipswich, Row- 
ley, Newburyport, B Bytield, Groveland, Haverhill, 
Bradfo —— Lowell, Andover, Middle- 


=, Boston His band of ‘workers, 
of ‘which he | is the the leader, is made up as follows: 


[Continued on Page 16.) 











— Genuine Old Blue Delft Plaques — 
— Doulton Loving Cups — 
— Rich Carlsbad Glass Loving Oups — 
— Floor Vases — 
— Rich Cat Orystal Glass — 


— Boston Historical Plates — 
— Boston Souvenir Pitchers — 
— London China Tea Infusers — 


— Copeland Pitchers with Football Scenes — 


China Dinner Sets and Lamps. 


We have ready for exhibition the largest, most valuable and comprehensive stock of 
FINE LAMPS aud DINNER SETS ever shown by us. The former display is on the Gal- 
lery Floor, and the latter in the Dinner Set Department (3d Floor). 
services complete, course sets, or matchings to old sets, interiding buyers or those inter- 
ested in seeing the best productions of the potters’ and glassmakers’ art will find an ex- 
tracordinary collection. Intending buyers will find in .he Dinner Set Department more 
than fifty decorated stock patterns to choose from, ranging in price from the ordinary 
everyday set up to the finest china services, $10 to $800; and being stock patterns they 
can be matched for years to come, an advantage appreciated by experienced housekeep~ 


Whether fine table 


Visitors will also find new specimens of 


. — Rich Vienna China — 
— Lemonade Bowls — 
— Fine Lamps and Shades — 
— French Jardiniéres — 
— Umbrella and Caue Holders — 
— Palm Pots and Pedestals — 
— English Maxims Uhina — 
— Rich Fancy Pitchers — 
— Rich Chocolate Pitchers — 


— London Pudding Dish Collars — 











x BROTHERS, 6) Warren Street, New York, 


Space will not mit tio the many 
ot her meetings good things bt but f in addition 
to those referred he follo ing ate present 
and rendered valuable be:p 10 many A. Morelen, J. W 

5 umer, J. WwW. 
Price, 0.8. Doughty, A, it; Russell, O. - Brad- 
ia Be, eres: 12. Jone, B.D. » 
W. A. G. B. 8. C, 
preac' present during the . 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Prinn, Class and Lamp Merchants. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


120 FRANKLIN. 
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Morphine or Aleohol. 


Slight drug addictions or any form of alcoholism 
treated without publicity. Everything confidential. 
Expense reasonable. No separation from home or 
business. Special appointments if desired. Refer- 
ences. Boston Home Treatment. Hotel Pelham, 4 
Boylston Street. 








In another column in today’s paper will be 
found an advertisement of Warner’s Sars Cure. 
The Company manufacturing this old time kid- 
ney and liver medicine have for the past five or 
six years endeavored to do without religious 
papers, confining their advertising principally 
to the secular dailies, posters and their annual 
pamphlets. But they haver © ned to their first 
love and bave made long time tracts with the 
best of religious publications, aus vindicating 
their intelligence and the value of the religious 
press as an advertising medium. 








Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
First Gen, Dis, Ep. League Convention at 
Providence, RB. I. ; 
Providence Dis. Ep. League Oonvention 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1 


at Bristol, BR. I., Bept. 23 
Norwich Dis. Bp. League Annual Conven- 

tion at Stafford Springs, Ct., Oct, 27 
Norwich Dis. Min. Asso., at Hockanum, Oct, 19, 20 





W. H. M. 8. — The annual convention of the New Eng- 
land Conference W. H. M. 8, will be held in Hyde Park 
the afternoon and evening of October 7,and the morn- 
ing and afternoon of October 8. Full particulars later. 

Sanam Wyman Friorp, Conf. Vor. Seo, 


MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION at Bridgewater, Oct. 
12-14. 





PROGRAM. 


The Coming Man in the Pulpit; the Demands upon 
Him and How to Meet Them, M. 8. Hill; How Methodism 
may be Perpetuated, J. H. Barker; How to Conducta 
Revival, G. J. Palmer; Divine and Human Elements in 
Revivals, B. G. Seaboyer; Care for Converts after Re- 
vivais, H. B. Luce; Why Six Months’ Probation? H. B. 
Stetson; The Olass-meeting, F. W. Towle; Advantages 
and Disadvantages of the Itinerancy, W. H. Patten; The 
Relation of Death to Future Probation, B. V. Allen; The 
Call to the Ministry, A. E. McMahon; Instruction in 
Doctrine by Parents and —* D. H. Piper; How to 


in the Best Results from Jrongnes 
a * rele; The Relation of Bible © Biady to th ork 
of the an i * AAG Hatch; © Relation of the 
e Sun 


Preache ; Pas- 
tor’s Daty to Instruct bis Church in ray Worship, 
* An Pinkerton; The Ideal Prayer- meeting, B Sorib: 


°Grenta services: Monday, praise service led —* ws 
Biprelle; preach by F. i Os: Osgood. Feestey. Beiee 

ors ice led ; preaching by F. hite, 

t., F. W. Towle. w nesday, address by B. H. Boyn- 


“rh is expected that Rev. A. PF. Chase, of Bucksport, will 
be qrocams and give an address at some time du se 
meeting. A. BE. Luce, Seo. 








$2.00 to the Hoosac Tunnel and return via the 
Fitchburg R. R. excursion of Sept. 19. 





BANGOR DISTRIOT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 
— The fall seasion will be held in Dixmont, Oct. 19-81. 





Higher Criticism Trimming the Lamp or Putting Out 
the Light ? Jones, Dow; To what Extent is Healing by 
Faith Scriptural ? Day, Pierce; Bible Idea of Missions, 
La Marsh, Brown; Why the Time Limit was not Changed 
by the last General Conference, Haley, Frost; OConfer- 
ence Evangelists as Granted by the General Oonfer- 
ence, Foss; Outlook for Bangor District, Boynton; Holl- 
ness as Taught by Our Church, Whidden, Towle. 
EAR CURS DORR REO E 
VA Brown, 
z ¥. HALeY, t Com. 
Q@. H. Haminron, ‘ 


Marriages. 
— 


——— A, Olmated, of South Newbury, 


— of Newbury. 








WN — WILLIAMS — Also at the same time and 


eee a7 he. snmme, Revs M. Brown and Lydia A. 
ee Baek BStkaol cAI Halle A*Birtad ke 


of Bradford, 


— 4 + this nd ‘weoic We we Hapden, a. 
of Orleans, Mass. 

“Eh ist coes — 
"Prana hee 
Pa 
the bride fot, iby ev. Maer We * orion, of B home * 


taney tS 








Business Bo Rotices. 


READ the last column on the ae ee be 
————— of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Rs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRvuP hae been used for chil 
— ai: soothes the child, softens she gums, 
ellays all \o, and the Sass rem: 





Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium. 
Saratoga Springs, N Y. 


For health or pleasure. The intments of a first- 
nlevator. re. senate Colle 


" eun-| 

—— oo S ne root. Suites of rome with ° 
OC! +, liances. 

Row. furkiah, "i Russian a —— Sulphur Water 

3 eplandia car BARATOG Openall Ti the year a end for for 

illustrated circular. 











A OHARGE WANTED.—A young man, just scross 
from Ireland, holding a local preacher's license, would 
be glad to hear of an opening asasupply. He has been 
Preaching on circuits in Ireland as an angelist and 


REOPENING AT WINTERPORT. — The M. B. Church 
at Winterport, Me., will be reopened for divine service, 
Priday, Sept. 96, meetings beginning Wednesday even- 
ing and continuing through the following Sabbath. Ex- 
pastore and ministeria] brethren are cordially invited 
to be present, Saturday and Sunday will be for quar- 
terly meeting services by presiding elder. Come and 
help us in the name of the Lord. 

J. P. Simowron, Pastor, 





THE N. H. OONFERENOR EXAMINING BOARD 
hereby give notice to did for ination in 
April vext: (1) That written examinations will be ex- 
peoted upon each subject in the first, second, third and 
fourth years’ studies, supplemented by a genera! oral 
examination beford the Board at Conference time. (2) 
That candidates may make arrangements, through the 
chairman, 0. W. Rowley, of Manchester, for written ex- 
eminations before some member of the Board on any of 
the subjects save two in each year, which will be re- 
served for Conference time. The subjects on which 
the Board declines to examine before Conference are 
Nos. Sand 6 in fret year, 3and 6 in second year, 4and6 
in third year, and 3and 6 in fourth year. (3) Those ap- 
plying for admission to Conference will be given oral 
examinations on subjects 3, 4,6 and 7, and written ex- 
aminations on the r inder. Memb of the Board 
as well as the did: ted to give careful 

















supply for two or three years, and Is anxious to join the 
ministry of the M. B, Church fn this country. He holds 
several letters of recommendation, among others one 
from the vice-president of the Irish Conference. If any 
of our presiding elders are in want of a man to fill some 
charge, please address, Rev. H. B. ALLEN, 
Derry, N. H. 





BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEBTING. — The first meet- 
ing of the Boston preachers after the vacation season 
will be held in Wesleyan Hall, Monday, Sept. 21, at 10.45 
&:m. Dean M, D. Buell, of Boston University Theolog- 
ical School, will address the meeting upon some of his 
recent experiences in the Old World. 

A. W. L. Nuison, Bee, 





, and prepare ———— 
By order of the Board, 
L. D. Braee, Registrar. 





BPWORTH LEAGUE 8UB-DISTRICT CONVEN- 
TION.—A ting of the chap of the Upper Cape 
Bub-district will be held at Woods Holl, beginning 
Friday evening, Sept. %,and continuing through Bat- 
urday. Among the speakers expected are Rev. B. F. 
Simon, president, and Miss B. J. Whiting, secretary, of 
the New Bedford District League; and Rey. 0. W. 
Boott, president of the New England Southern Oonfer- 
ence Bpworth Leaguos. 

Willjall who expect to attend please notify as soon as 
possible, Rev. Fay Donaldson, Woods Holl, Maas, 

H. L. Omreman, for the Committee. 











W.¥.M.8.—The anniversary of the New Bngland 
Branch of the W. F. M. 8. will be held in the Watertown 
M. B. Uburoh, Oct. 13-16. Meetings of Conference and 
district secretarins will be held Monday evening at 7.30, 
and Tuesday morning at 9.30,in the parior of the Wes- 
leyan Home, Newton. Executive committee meeting 
im the parlor of Watertown Oburob at 2 p. m., Tuésday. 
No reduced railroad rates have been obtained. Dele- 
gates are advised to secure tickets for large 
uumbers coming from the same vicinity. All applica- 
tions for entertainment must be sent immediately to 
Mrs. T. J. Berry, Watertown, Mass., chairman of enter- 
tainment committee. A large attendance is cordially 
urged. 


REOPENING AT CONGRESS 8ST. OHUROR, PORT- 
LAND. — The reopening services will be held on Sun- 
day, Sept. %, when Rev. ©. W. Bradlee, of Rockland, a 
former pastor, will preach at 10.30 a. m.; Rev. ©. B. Pit- 
blado, D. D., another former pastor, will preach at § 
Dp. m.; and Rev, W. N. Brodbeok, D. D., of Boston, will 
preach at 7.80 p. m. 

On Monday evening a banquet will be served by the 
Ladies’ Circle, in connection with which addresses will 
be given by former pastors and neighboring 
pastors. All former past ighbort t and 
friends are cordially invited to allt the services. 

Grornes D. Linpsar, Pastor. 

BOARD OF OHURCH BXTENSION.—The Generai 
Committee of Uhurch Ext jon will ‘ene in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Thursday, Noy. 6, at 10a. m. The General 
Committee of Freedmen's Ald and Southern Bducation 
will convene in the same olty, Monday, Nov.% It ts 
expected that the churches of Pittsburg and vicinity 
will devote Sunday, Nov, 8, to these two causes, taking 
the annual collection for one or the other, as may be ar- 
vanged bya of the Pr here’ Meeting. Itis 

icipated that the busi of these two committees 
will be completed in time for the members of the Gen- 
eral Committee of Missions to reach Detroit for the 
Annual Missionary Meeting, appointed for Wednesday, 
Noy, li. A. J, Kywert, 





Methadiet 























Low Rates to the White Mountains. 


The wealth of natural beauty and the many 
Pleasing associations surrounding the White 
Mountains, make it a valuable yet interesting 
locality to visit, Marvelous are the works of 
nature which are displayed, and in many cases 
of so curious a construction that toone who has 
never visited this region there is a store of de- 
lights which has few, if any, equals. The lines 
of the Boston & Maine system so thoroughly 
cover the mountain region of New Hampshire, 
that every point of interest is within easy ac- 
cess, To permit the thousands who desire to 
visit this land of Paradise, the Boston & Maine 
Rallroad wil), during the period trom Septem- 
ber 10th to October 10th, greatly reduce its 
rates to mountain points. These tickets will 
permit holders to stop over at — point north 
of Plymouth or North Con and side trips to 
the Summit, to Maplewood file House and 
nearly a score of ot points will be on sale at 


Fabyan’s and Bethlehem Junction. Informa- 
tion can be obtained at station ticket offices or 


he Boston © 
hy ate m pay ey Office, 322 Washing: 








OLD CLORY COLD MINING and SMELTING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated. 


Stock Non-Assessable, 


Col. Joseph S. Avery, 
President, 





George A. Crawford, 
Vice President, 


History. 

Seven years ago Mr. Norcross went to 
Idaho in company with an expert of thirty- 
five years’ experience, determined to learn 
the mining business thoroughly. He had 
money of his own and some friends to back 
him up. He has learned the business and 
secured some of the finest properties in 
Boise Co. Last November he returned to 
Boston to raise the money necessary to 
equip his mines. He needed the services of 
a“ hustler,” and a gentleman introduced 
to him Rev. George A. Orawford, who de- 
sired to leave the pastorate for a time on 


account of the serious illness of his wife. 
Mutual inquiries produced mutual satisfac- 
tion, and out of this association came the 
Old Clory Company. After the organi- 
zation of the Company, we bought another 
Mine, in Owyhee Oo., Idaho. And this 


leads us to a consideration of 


Our Properties. 
1, The James G. Bare, located in 





W. W. Fisk, 


Par Value, $1. 


C. O. Norcross, 


Mining Engineer. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 


No. 905 MILK ST. 





Boise Basin, carries a free-milling gold ore. 
Opened by two shafts, two tunnels, and 
two open cuts. Pan teste show from $5 to 
$80 per ton. There is a stamp mill on this 
property. 

2. The Ben Hur is also located in Boise 
Basin. It shows gold-bearing quartz for 
more than 700 feet.. Pan tests show from 
$17.90 to $1,500 per ton. 


8. The ALPINE has a sixty foot body of 
ore, rich in gold, silver, copper and lead, 
The ore assays from $15 to $600 per ton, 
with occasional specimens running up into 
the thousands. 

4. The Lismrry is one of the great mines 
of Idaho. With its extensions it covers 
6,000 feet along one of the largest and rich- 
est veins in the State. The body of the ore 
carries from 3 to 36 per cent. of copper, 
with gold and silver enough to pay to work 
either for itself alone. In this body of ore 
there are chimneys of sulphides, bromides, 
and chlorides of silver, all frosted over with 
native silver. Experte of many years of 
experience declare some of these ores to be 
the richest.that they ever saw. Ten assays 
of ore average $206 per ton, and the newly 








discovered ore will run high in the thou- 
sands. 

5. The RecomMPEeNsE shows a vein 30 feet 
wide, carrying free-milling gold ore. There 
is also a large vein of silver which we have 
not opened yet. Our foreman at this mine, 
aman of good judgment and long experi- 
ence, writes that he will give us from this 
mine, before Christmas, ore that will run 
$500 per ton. 

6. The Bia I, located 8 miles southwest 
of Silver Oity, in Owyhee County, has pro- 
duced the richest ore in a camp of unusual- 
ly rich mines. Over $300,000. have already 
been spent upon it in development and 
equipment, Ite ore body is over 100 feet 
wide. It has four shafts, 56,100,110 and 325 
feetin depth. It has all the machinery 
necessary for mining and treating Its ores. 
Assays run from $100 to $40,000 per ton. 
This mine will create a sensation in mining 
circles within six months. 


In addition to these properties, we own 
12 or 15 claims around them, some of which 
show just as -well upon thé surface. Alto- 
gether we have Four Hundred Acres 
‘of mining land in one of the best mining 


} regions in the world. 


Treasurer and Manager, 


William [1, Crawford, 
Attorney, 


Proofs. 


Every statement which we make is 
backed by indisputable proofs. We have 
samples of ore, assays, bullion, patents, of- 
ficial reports, etc., at our office. We invite 
the most thorough investigation. 


Miscellaneous. 


We offer for sale a sufficient number of 
shares to complete the equipment of our 
properties and set them all at work produc- 
ing. When that end is accomplished, no 
more stock will be sold. 


No stock is divided, Our actual capital 
is the stock sold. Dividends paid only on 
stock sold. Some of the finest business 
men in Boston have invested liberally after 
careful investigation. We really believe 
that we have the best investment that has 
been offered in Boston since the early days 
of the Bell Telephone. 


Present price of stock, 60 cents per share. 
It will be advanced in a few days. Sub 
scribe now. 


Make checks and drafts payable to the 





Manager or to the Vice President. 
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Our Rook Table. 
P gbiyien from tne Poth $f g. ilerimy, | By Berries 


Thies book contains a delightful bit of Chris- 
tian autobiography. The author, the wife of 
Rev. H. L. Hastings, of this city, details her 
early history,of trial and suffering, her entrance 
into the new life, and her labors of various sorts 
in the vineyard of the Divine Master. The early 
chapters are pathetic. Her father died in her 
infancy, and hers was the fate of many another 
child to fall into the hands of a not over-tender 
and careful guardian. A touch of sadness runs 
through all these opening pages, offset by the 
meekness and!gentleness of a noble soul. The 
chapters on the Southern mission in which she 
engaged in 1867 will be enjoyed by all Christian 
workers and by those interested in the evangel- 
ization of the waste places of our country. The 
story of labor and trial in building up the pub- 
lishing business here in Boston exhibits the 
difficulty of getting started in a great city, and 

the resolution and energy which conquered ob- 
stacles and opened a clear path. The volume 
makes a handsome addition to our list of books 

on Christian biography. 
to the Ministry; or, The 


Christ’ 
th Prenchto for the Present Orisis 
oy —S Shc Gow York: Funk & Wag: 
nalls Compan. 


Dr. ve ny the author of this fine volume, is 
e Presbyterian minister, a graduate of Princeton 
back in the fifties. He is a very able and schol- 
arly man, and the present work is plainly one 
of the most, if not the most, comprehensive, 
thorough, systematic and exhaustive on the 
subject treated, extant. No preacher can pe- 
ruse it without being at once enlightened and 
enkindled, It should have a wide circulation. 


Stuart, is theroduetion by by Prot. ¥ Voarvon. Un: 

cinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, 9 

The poet is a seer, singer and —— stand- 
ing upon the highlands and surveying the dis- 
tant landscape. He detects the beautiful, the 
true; he is optimistic, discovering the bright 
side of the great movements of humanity. The 
poets are full of Obrist, presenting the most 
striking features in His life, character and work. 
This book contains notable passages from Mil- 
ton, Wordsworth, the Brownings, Tennyson, 
Whittier, Longfellow and Lowell, and is ricb in 
suggestive and inspiring thought. The volume 
has been prepared especially for the — 
League Reading Course. 


Visions 


Bt Ag Uh 


With mental —R and tentative stu- 
dents of the human mind, childhood has of late 
become an interesting field of investigation. 
The matter has been taken up systematically 
and pursued in a thorough manner as never be- 
fore. It was a happy thought of the compilers 
to gather accounts of childhood in several mis- 
sion fields. Obild life in China, Japan, Brazil 
and Mexico is traced in these sketches. The 
book has e@ fresh subject, aud is an attractive 
contribution to missionary literature. 


Buporionce Corner; or, Is Your Door Open? By B. 8. 


‘s Box: A Home Missiona Bplsode, By Mabel 
bg Thurston, New York: FH & Go. 


The first of these tracts contains a series of 
practical fireside thoughts on “ the King’s pris- 
oners; and the second is a story of mission 
work. They are both simply and beautifully 
written and tastefully gotten up. 


The Seeret of Guidance, By F. B. Meyer. Price, 0 


nailing Fire ¥, B, Meyer. New 


Flood. 
York: #. H, Reve mpany. 6, 0 cen 

These admirable little books, written by an 
expert on lines of experience and the inner life, 
belong to a series on the * Christian Life.” The 
firet treats of the leadings of the Spirit through 
the vicissitudes of human joy and sorrow; the 
second, the straits of faith and the Divine vin- 
dication, They are designed to lead the reader 
along the best lines of the religious life. 
k Latin: A ote ot = 3*8 —X 


Ho 
with “pngish. 
New Yor : John Murphy & Oo. 


These dialogues, mostly from Corderius, are 
designed for elementary classes in Latin. The 
translation is literal, easy and neat. They make 
a pleasing entrance inte Latin, and enable the 
student in due time to converse in the old Ro- 
man tongue. The author regards this as the 
natural method of acquiring the Latin. The 
dialogues are followed by a series of readings to 
be rendered into English. 


Tw'W.w whee? bhp. New York: *4 un. 

Co. Price, 3* cents. 

St. John’s is the ‘divine gospel. It unveils the 
divinity of the Master. Through its chapters 
the divine life flows in a clear and deep stream. 
Many have followed the beautiful river; no one 
has been able to secure all its wealth. Oar 
author treats the book in an elementary way, 
giving various helpful charts and outlines of 
lectures based on them. 


THAR ae Bae ern Ge 

This elegantly bound volume, enclosed in a 
box, is attractively written and beautifully il- 
lustrated. It is astory forthe young pilgrim. 
The Palace of Pleasure is at the opening of t he 
journey; but the little pilgrim meets the angel, 
Faith, at the opening of the Narrow Way. 
Then comes: “Through the Glass Darkly,” 
“ Bearing Another’s Burdens,” “The Story of a 
Sunbeam,” “The Shades of the Quiet Valley,” 
the “ Hill Difficulty,” “The Cross,” and “ The 
Little Wanderer at the Gates of the City Celes- 





tial.” The volume is a child’s Pilgrim Prog- 
ress, giving us true glimpses of the Christian 
life in ite various stages. The allegorical ele- 
ment in it is true to the Scriptures and to the 
facts of the religious life, and the whole is 
given in a chaste, fresh and delightful style. 
Pistform Pearle. Comptied by Tgsen Ms. M. Heath. New 
Workers in the field of temperance and other 
reforms need material for use and inspiration. 
This volume contains a choice collection of reci- 
tatiuns in prose and poetry. The extracts are 
brief, from Lincoln, Sumner, Phillips, Beecher, 
Greeley, and a great number of others, and are 
adapted to the exigencies of our own age and 
country. Besides those of serious import in 
ordinary style, the author furnishes tragic, pa- 
thetic and humorous subjects. 


en haa 


— little volume belongs to tho Libra- 
ry of Useful Stories,” in course of publication 
by the Appletons. As a study of electricity it is 
at once brief, popular and accurate, The princi- 
ples and applications of the science are clearly 
stated and amply illustrated. The author ex- 
plains the principles as seen in friction, chemis- 
try, heat and magnetism, and then passes to 
electrolysis, the telegraph, the telephone, to 
electricity used for power, heating and lighting. 
Electricity has also various minor uses, as in 
surgery and practical life. The cathode rays are 
a late discovery. 
Fhe Bow jew Woman, and —* Poqme. By John R. 
binson, 3 —8 "Chicago: © Barnes Company. 
Price, 76 cents. 
The author begins his strains with the new 
woman, and closes with a sort of 16 to 1 song of 
gold and silver. He traces woman’s long and 
devious route from the original Paradise down 
toour nineteenth century, finding here, as the 
outcome of this long-continued tendency, the 
new woman as we know her today — refined, ed- 
usated, inspired by the love of the Master, and 
ennobled by Christian service. His poems have 
truth, serious intent, much aptness in the put- 
ting of points,and not a little poetic fire and 
imaginative beauty. Though he may never be- 
come the equal of Longfellow, Lowell, or Whit- 
tier, he has given us here a volume his friends 
and many outside that charmed circle will de- 
light to read. He is a true seer and interpreter 
of God’s message to men as expressed in the 
course of nature and Providence. 
eee Terael, A Tale of the wooo — 


with 
By Annie A. 
Ouria & Jennings. Price, 9 cents. 


The tale here told is located in middle Ten- 
nessee, and is connected with the Epworth 
League which met at Chattanooga, In it the 
Jew is the conspicuous character. The volume 
opens with an account of the old rabbi, and in- 
volves the young Hebrew who becomes an Kp- 
worthian and bears his testimony In the sunrise 
meeting on Lookout Mountain. The story is 
told with much spirit, tactand beauty, retaining 
always truth to nature and history. It is one of 
the books in the Mpworth League Reading 


Course for this year. 
“tady By Panny 7 J. Taylor.” Now * ‘Tienes lt 
This story ie briet and pa told. The 


oi com mpany. Price, 60 cen’ 

main character stands out in relief, and cannot 
fail to be attractive to the young reader. It isa 
story of the devotion of a poor German immi- 
grant and her son Adolph to a little girl who, 
on coming to America on a cholera ship, was 
taken from her mother by the health officers, 
and, together with Adolph and many others, 
placed in the hospital. By mistake she was re- 
ported to be dead, and Adolph’s mother, though 
very poor, adopted her. The story turns on 
Adolph’s efforts to find the child’s mother, the 
* Beautiful Lady.” It shows how one life grows 
into another, and how human happiness is 
derived from the altruistic feelings and services. 
In this great social hive no one is able to be 
happy in living unto himself; every person is a 
missionary to everybody else, and especially to 
those with whom one chances to be in close 
contact. 





Free Coinage Problem. By Lewis N. Dembits. Pres- 
ent Problema Pub. Oo.: 57 Park Place, New York. 

Price, 10 cents, ⸗ 

To most people the silver question is a puzzle 
they cannot satisfactorily work out. The 
author of this brief tract has succeeded in mak- 
ing the matter clear in few words. The tract 
seems to have been carefully prepared and to be 
acourate. It je the first of a series issued by the 
company on “ Present Problems.” 


Lenox. George A. Hi Illustrated b w. 8. 
J ion, Now York: Ghevies ‘Boribacete Sons. Price, 
nts. 


This volume is one of the “ American Sum- 
mer Resort ” series, and bas been prepared with 


much care and good taste. The letter press 


contains clear and accurate descriptions of the 
scenery and notable localities and buildings, 
with glances at the distinguished people who 
frequent the place in the summer, Few sum- 
mer resorts are more delightful than Lenox. 

| eT See, cn cutee. Com ene | and North. With 


W~.A.P, ey D., Ni ¥ 1 
vA eee piste P New York: t Pleming #. 


This — — — the record, not of 
a mere traveler or transient observer, but of a 
man who resided more than forty years in South 
and North China, and who occupied positions 
which enabled him to understand the people 
and their institutions. He lived in Uhina dur- 
ing a very critical period in the history of the 
country. This volume, however, is not designed 
to be a mere record of historical events, but an 
exhibit of Chinese characteristics as seen in 
their social and political life. To this general 
view are added many incidental notices of lead- 
ing men in the empire, making it altogether one 
of the best books in the market on the Celestial 
Empire, both for fullness and accuracy of infor- 
mation. The firet part treats of South China, 
and the second of North China. He began his 
life in Chiua at Hong Kong, where he studied 
the language, the institutions and religions of 
the country. On removing to Peking, he was 
engaged in the work of education as the first 
president of the Tungwen College. In tracing 
the history of the college he contrives to give, 
also, the most striking features in the life of the 
people and in the conduct of the government. 
The mission work comes in for a fair share in 
the record, and the relations of China with for- 
eign powers receives very full and satisfactory 
treatment. The book is withal very readable, 
Written ina fresh and vigorous style, the nar- 
rative is enlivened by descriptions of scenery, 
institutions and personal incidents. 








Magazines. 





—— The New World always furnishes its table 
with strong meat and in large abundance. The 
Beptember number is unusually able. Josiah 
Royce leads in an article on “ Browning's 
Theism.” CObarles F. Dole follows in a strong 
paper on “‘ The Christocentric Theology.’”’ The 
author glances at the various works which have, 
in recent years, been published on the Lord 
Jesus, and their significance in regard to ortho- 
doxy. George Hodges considers “The Problem 
of the Divided Church ” — a subject which has 
recently been much discussed, especially by 
Episcopalians, who can find no solution of the 
problem save in some kind of organic union 
with that sect. Edwin A. Abbott of London 
considers in an able article ‘The Kaising of 
the Dead in the Synoptic Gospels,” Hdward H. 
Hall endeavors to find how much is left of 
“Renan after Thirty Years.” 8. H. Mellone 
presents the “ Present Aspects of the Relation 
between Science and Religion.” Neither force 
has been obliterated or impaired. Edwin A. 
Grosvenor has a fresh paper on the “‘ Eastern 
Orthodox Ohurch,” using for his text the 
sermons of Bishop Glykas. James T. Bixby 
tarnishes the closing article on ‘‘ Jainism and 
its. Founder.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Oo.: 
Boston.) 


——— The Review of Reviews is always a pano- 
rama for the month. Whatever movement starts 
on the face of human society is soon reproduced 
in this admirable magazine. The September 
issue has ite usual variety and excellence of 
matter and abundant illustration. ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt tells of ‘‘ The Three Vice- Presidential 
Candidates and What They Represent.” Henry 
D. Lloyd describes ‘‘ The Populists at St. Louis.” 
N. W. Hillis gives “The Outlook upon the 
Agrarian Propaganda in the West.“ Dr. ©. B. 
Spabr and Prof. J. L. Laughlin furnish a sym- 
posium on silver. Albert Shaw proffers remi- 
niscences of John Brown’s residence in the 
Adirondacks. The variety of matter outside 
these articles ia very great, making this one of 
the richest magazines of current matters which 
comes to our table. (Review of Reviews: 13 
Astor Place, New York.) 


—— The Uhautauquan for September contains 
a list of valuable articles for General Reading, 
with the Woman’s Council Table, the Editor's 
Outlook, and. Current History and Opinion. 
The number opens with an instructive and de- 
lighttul paper by Geo. H. Fitch on “The City 
of the Golden Gate.”” Dr. Dryer tells of “ The 
Royal Family in Germany.” Dr. McFarland 
writes of “ Helen Keller, the Blind Deat- Mute.” 
Dr. Selle-Brandenburg describes ‘‘ Photography 
in Natural Colors.” George Ethelbert Walsh 
tells of “Joining the Atlantic to the Pa- 
citic” by the three great routes, Panama, 
Nicaragua, and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
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The two oceans have been connected by the 
latter route by rail. (Chautauguan: Bible 
House, New York.) 

—— The Homiletic Review tor September opens 
with a fine paper by Prof. Sayce entitled, “ Light 
on the Pentateuch from Egyptology.” Dr. T. D. 
Witherspoon describes “The Kind of Preaching 
Needed among the Unevangelized People of our 
Country.” Dr. Parsons reveals “ Tennyson’s Atti- 
tude toward Skepticism.” Dr, Schodde presents 
“ Protestant Church Problems in Germany.” 
Prot, MoOurdy furnishes “ Light on Scripture 
Texts from Recent Discoveries.”” The number 
contains five excellent sermons, besides various 
sermon outlines. In the Social Section will be 
found suggestions and discussions suitable to 
the hour, Few numbers of the Review have been 
better than the present one. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company: New York.) 

—— The Treasury tor September opens with 
some account of Bishops Taylor and Hartzell. 
The picture of Taylor on shipboard is given in 
connection with the owner and captain. Then 
follows a paper on the value of “ The Public 
Credit.” “ Conscientious Voting ” is a sermon by 
Rev. J. R. Atkinson, his portruit serving as a 
frontispiece. Dr. David Gregg has a sermon on 
“ A Young Woman’s Concept of an Ideal Young 
Man.” There are outlines of sermons by Drs, 
Wilding, Burrell and Carson. Bishop Hartzell 
has a sketch of ‘ Africa as a Mission Field.” The 
editorial notes in this magazine are usually 
fresh and suggestive. They are prepared by dit- 
ferent hands, and the preacher wil! often find in 
them seed-thoughts for sermons. “ Lynch Law 
and its Outcome” is a notable and strong paper 
by Dr. 8. R. Murray, of Baltimore. It is a time- 
ly and courageous word against a grent evil and 
sin in ourland. (EH. B. Treat: New York.) 

— Gardens and Gardening is a very inter- 
esting monthly, of which Lucius D. Davis, of 
Newport, R. [., is the editor. The copies which 
we have been much interested in examining are 
devoted to a description of the beautiful flower 
gardens of Newport. There are many illustra- 
tions, which are very attractive, 


—— Education tor September has for a leader, 
“Art for the School Room,’’ by Barr Ferree. 
Supt. Samuel Dutton follows with “ The Mod- 
ern Treatment of Crime ” in accordance with re- 
cent studies on the subject. 8. Nusbaum con- 
tributes a fresh paper on “ Universities in Hol- 
land.” Henry C. Pearson has a word in favor of 
“ Apperception and the Classics.” ‘ Higher 
Hygienic Education”’ and “ Malay Words in 
English ” close the list of contributed articles. 
(Kasson & Palmer: 50 Bromfield St., Boston.) 


—— McClure’s Magazine tor September con- 
tains a dozen articles of prime interest. The 
— of Lincoln, from a photograph by 

rady in 1864, serves as a frontispiece. Other 
portraits are given in connection with an arti- 
cle containing “ Lincoln’s Lost Speech,” from 
the notes of H.O. Whitney. Will H. Low hasa 
historical and appreciative paper entitled, ‘A 
Century of Painting.” Harriet Prescott Spot- 
ford contributes a deligbtful story, “In the 
Time of the Sweet Brier.” Elizabeth Whitman 
Morton retells the etory of Dr. Morton’s heroic 
struggle for a new idea, “The Discovery of 
Anesthesia.” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has an 
admirable reminiscent chapter, “‘ Among the 
Gloucester Fishermen.” Morgan Robertson 
gives a sea tale of a mate and cook under the 
title, ““ASea Change.” Clinton Ross has a 
story, Tho Extreme Edge of Hazard.” The 
personal appearance, repartees and stories of 
‘* Whistler, Painter and Comedian,” are given. 
Every part of the number is fresh and readable. 
(8.8. McClure Company: New York.) 
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Prof. Sharples, of Boston, in a very ear , 
ful and — a celebrated white flour, sx y 
7 per cent. of the Food Value hy as been 
w itharawe by the * bolting’ process.’ 7 
Every pound of the Franklin Mills Fine ¢ 
Flour of the Entire Wheat represents 4 
a pound of Food Value and is the 1 
cheapest Flour ever known. yp 

’ 


Always ask a Franklin Mills.” All iead- 
i Grocers sell it. 
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1826. 


PUREST BES 
GENUIN 


ef BELL METAL 
, Eve, CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
OLorrox 


H. Murusty, General Manager. 
(Troy, N..¥ , & New York City, 
Menufacture Raile af @upertor Qnality 


Resse e ire 


Foundry Established in 1790 by Paut Revers. 


FILS and CHIMES 


of ‘Copper and Tin 
BLAKE BELL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
IMPRC VED 
Cathedral T ubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS : tents.) 


























U.S. TUBULAR BELI GO. SOLE MFRS. METHUEN. MASS. 
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Mann. — Mrs. Mann, of Woburn, 
released from map of su " 
ay 41” 1806. She was born —3 Na. 


years ago. 
Mrs, Mano was converted and united with the 
eburch in early life. Married to Mr. James 
Mann in 1838, she lived for a time in Newbury, 
vt., and in 1849 came to Woburn, where s 
spent the remainder of her life. On the organ- 
jgation of the Methodist Church in Woburn, in 
February, 1851,Mr.and Mrs. Mann were received 
by letter, the serving the church in vari- 
ous ways until his death, . 23, 1874, and the 
jatter remaining to be tenderly cared for by her 
cbildren for twenty-two 
Mrs. Mann was a great sufferer, and so severe 
and continuous were ~ my — she — 
for many years ep, means 
vote, During all. these years her trust in God 
was firm and abiding. She has entered upon 
eternal blessedness above. A. H. Osaoop, 





lds. — Margaret A. Reynolds was 


Reyno born 
in Chatham, Mass., Oct. 8, 1829,and died, Aug. 


was the daughter of David Gould, of 
Chatham, a pioneer Methodist, whose home was 
always open to the itinerant minister. She was 
converted to God at the early age of seven 
, and was an unwavering Christian during 
Tm sixty — of ber life. As the 
wite of Capt. Abel ynolds, she 
accompanied him in his song vevegss to for- 
eign lands, nevies the equator some 
twenty times. Whether among foreign peoples 
on the sea in — storms, or in the bosom o 
the le she loved and served, she was the 
same calm, faithful and fruitful Christian, 

She became a resident of Somerville twenty- 
two 0, since which time she has been a 
member of Park Avenue Church. She was held 
in high esteem, not only in the church, but also 
in the community, and when the announce- 
ment came that she wae gone, many hearts were 
touched, and words of love and respect were 
evoked. The Master’s call came to her while in 
attendance at the camp-meeting at Asbu 
Grove. She died in the triumphs of faith an 
has gone to a rich reward. neral services 
were held at her late residence in Somerville, 
conducted by the pastor and Rev. Wm. McDon- 
ald, D.D. She was buried at Chatham. 

G. BEEKMAN. 





Miller. — Joseph Miller was born in Durham, 

Me., gh 1833, ard died in Cambridge, Mass., 
24, 1896, 

greater part of his life was spent in 
Maine,and for sixteen years he was well- 
known citizen of Lewiston, and an active mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church in that 
city. In 1885 he removed to Malden, Mass., and 
in October, 1891, moved to Cambridge, where he 
resided until his death. 

He was — — a man “diligent in 
business.” Endowed with an unusually strong 
constitution, he bad been accusto from 
boyhood todo an amount of work which few 
men would have attem ,»and though in his 
later years his health was seriously impaired, 
his indefatigable zeal and industry continued to 
the very end of his life. His business was that 
of a house-builder, and a large number of 

ames — in Cambridge and Somerville bear 
witness to his industry and the faithfulness of 
his work in the last years of his life. 

His devotion to the church of his choice was 
ss marked a characteristic of his life as his de- 
votion to his business. He not only carried his 
religion into his business, but also made a busi- 
ness of his religion. Wherever he lived he 
made his presence felt as a power in the church. 
Coming to Cambridge in the midst of the em- 
barrassments of the building enterprise of the 
Epworth Church, he at once threw himself 
heartily into the work of the church, and from 
that time to the day of his death his zeal never 
flagged, his courage never faltered. No one was 
moreregular than he in attendance upon the 
services of the church, no one more interested 
in ite welfare. Its temporal and spiritual inter- 


ts alike were very near bis heart. At the time 
othisdeath, he was trustee, class-leader, and 
chairman of the music committee. Faithfal in 


the discharge of every duty which devolved 
pon him, true in every relation in which he 
was , he was one of the pillars of the Bp- 
Church during the period of his connec- 
tion with it. He loved the church, he believed 
io its mission, he felt assured of its success; and 
toaid in the fulfillment of that mission and the 
whievement of that success he was wales to 
give generously his time, bis money himself. 
Though for several years his hea’ th had been 
ailing, he kept at the post of duty, and no one 
his family realized how feeble he had 
gown. Theend came suddenly at last. He 
‘ied,aa he would have wished to die, in the 
harness, Absent from the church only two 
Sundays, on the third he passed from the 
church militant tc the church triumphant. 
floral emblem sent to his funeral by his 
of the official board was a fitt! =, 
ow 0 
floral letters: 


J leaves a wife,ason, and a daugh- 
Wt, who are all members of the Epworth 
* CHARLES F. RICE. 


White flowers was inscribed in 





Clark. — Frederick V. Clark was born in 

tuthampton, and died ia Springfield, Mass., 
, Aug, 23, 1896, in his 75th year. 

father was one of the original set- 

sad he fates tock « patio part 1 

A n 

of 1812, From his ancestors on both 


was his birth-heri conserved and 

» For the sterling qualities of honesty, 

and thrift few have ever excelled him, 
jupiration of all was bis humble devo- 


it. Very early hi hris- 
and when he — 1845 
city so much 

worship and con- 
this as the faith 
active connection 


a oar of more 
rs, during which time he lived a 
ved himself in both official and 
to the cause of 
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Bible, and it was his humble com- 
ed upon that book in age and «f- 
he had read it h forty-two 

was the 
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own, and who has always been his companion 
in church membership, is the only su ot 
the immed ‘ asasweet 


— a 3" de- 
years r. ve 
generously to the Methodist Church in his 
Dative town, and ne pana ge many years had he 
pen atving and doing the benefit of rela- 
His illness lasted seven weeks. He suffered 
aud to the 








Davis, — Eliza A. Davis, late of Lowell, and 
for thirty years a resident of that peo, 
her home in Billerica, June 13, 1896. 
She was born in Berlin, Vt., Jan 23, 1815. 

Converted when a ebiid, she joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and me a’ strong 
and trusting Christian. The Word of God was 
her constant consolation. She leaves two sons 


and six daughters, Her husbaid, Hezekiah 
Davis, died in Vineland, N.J., March 31, 1863. 
Rev. F. K. Stratton, pastor of St, Paul’s Churob, 


Lowell, officiated at the funeral, assisted b 
Rev. Mr. Hardy, of the Congregational Churo 
of Billerica. D. 





Stearns, — Mrs. Rhoda Stearns, widow of 
Abel Stearns, was born in Claremont, N. H. 
April 10, 1793, and died in Highgate, Vt., Aug 
24, 1896, having lived to the remarkable age of 
103 4 months, and 14 days. 

She removed from Claremont to Vermont in 
her twentieth year, and lived in Fairfield and 
= rhgate the oy vee te oe blessed 

very good th and accom a great 
amount of work. She could — sew until 
within a few weeks of her death, and her facul- 

—* —— unimpaired 
8 


pa 5 

jpent the last years of her life with her 
nephew, Mr. Victor Paine, whom she brought 
up, having no children of her own. Her hus- 
band was a soldier of the war of 1812, 80 she re- 
ceived a pension from the government. They 
both were members of the E. Church in 
Highgate, and Mr, Stearns ex his inter- 
est for the church by —— ,500, the income 
to be used for the support of t minister. Mrs. 
Stearns had been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church nearly eighty years, and has 
lived aconsistent Christian life. 

Funeral services were held in the church in 
Highgate, her pastor, Rev. A. B. Riggs, preach- 
ing the sermon from Matt. 5: 8, followed by 
very appropriate remarks by Presiding Elder 

herburne. A. B. Riaas. 





Stead. — Owen Stead was born in Woodstock, 
Conn., Feb. 4, 1804, and died in Norwich, Conn., 
July 29, 1896, at the advanced age of os pene 

“ Father’ Stead, as he has been familiarly 
called for many —8 was converted in early 
manhood, and with his young wife joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of which he re- 
mained a faithful member until the time of his 
death, over sixty —— * He was married in 1829 
to Miss Jane Adaline Ladd, of Franklin, Conn., 
who reward in 1872. He moved to 
Norw in 1818, and during bis long residence 
in that city held many important itions of 
trust and res — in all of which he dis- 
played a sterling Cb istian character that was 
above *2 —— the. ” * 5 * 
@ very mer ree, t neiples o 
Golden Rule. In the church i was fesumest in 
every good work, a faithful helper of his pastors, 
always to be depended upon. For sixty-five 
years he wasa subscriber to, and appreciative 
reader of, ZION’s HERALD. His home in later 
life was with two of his daughters — Mrs. Lucy 
M. Fuller and Mrs. Emma ©, Pitcher — where 
everything that true love and filial affection 
could do to minister to his comfort and — 
ness was most cheerfully formed. He main- 
tained to the end a keen Interest in the stirring 
events and improvements of the times. 

Fat Stead lived the life of the righteous, 
and his end was peace. Funeral services were 
conducted by the undersigned and Rev. Mr. 
Rook, his tor. Two other daughters — Mrs. 
Henry ©. Barrows, of Norwich, end Mrs. Isaac 
Holden, -of Bridgeport—and an only son, 
George Owen Stead, of Norwich, are left to 
mourn the loss of a faithful Christian father. 

FREDERICK O. BAKER. 








Vigor aoa Health. 


Somatose is . Perfect Food, Tonic and Restor- 
ative, I contains the nourishing elements of meat. 
Prepared for invalids and dy and those 
needing nourishment and a restored appetite, May be 
taken dry, or in water, milk, &c. 


At druggists, in 2 02.,%,¥% and 1 lb, tins. 


Also the folowing combinations, Boma- 
tose. 8 10 per 





Cocoa, - 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 
Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
Cv., dlberfet-', 


for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & 


Are You Nervous ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr, H. B. BroseTaR, Bir‘sboro, Pa., a ME 
need Win nervous troubles for yearn, and always With 
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Educational. me 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
South Byfield, Massa. 
rss neal tr eh, ae. 
ion for a n schools. 
Behestentes teachers. Boys members of the family. 


Next term opens * 8 
RLBY L. Horne, A. M., Principal. 











TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 
School of Shorthand. 
Fall term begins Sept.1. Number of Students 
Limited. 
Send for IUustrated Catalogue. 
GEO. W. LIVSEY, Fropristor. 
Taun » Mass. 





Drew Theological Seminary. 
—* 2 opens Sept. 17. For information address 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


ew Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. 





Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Free rooms and free Instruction in the heart of Bos- 


ton, Opens Sept. 16. Address the Dean, M, D. Buell, 
2 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 








Wesleyan Academy. 


Fall term of 80th year 
opens Wednesday, September 16, 1896, 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Men and women. Rules of Assoc, Am. Med. Colleges 17th 
ropens Sept 16. Part tuition for clinical service, 
8 med. calls in ‘96. Near Boston City Hospita 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARK, A.M., M.D., Dean. (8 
for ) 617 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 








East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. Ohase, Ph. D., Principal, 
Fall Term opens August 24. 


Oo} , Sotentific, Academic, 

ona — * Military Tactios, Bustuess Oo 
Of access by bost or by rail. Gas Oe. Bend for Cate- 
lomue. 


art 








Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 
SCHOOLS 


Boy/ston, cor. Berkeley 8ts., Back Bay, Boston, 
Sixty-ninth year (Chauncy-Hal!) 
opens —* A⸗t. 
y= consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an tnatitution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the older name. 
In all classes Special Students are re- 
ceived. Particular attention to —— 
tion for Mass. institute of Tech ‘ 
Send for 1906 Catalogues. Our certificate 
admits at various colleges for boys as well 
as at those for girls. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 














SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK, 


B. V. W. C, A., Boston, Mass, 

The department of Domestic Science and Arts aims to 
give thorough and practical instruction in all that per- 
tainsto general h hold x t. The depart- 
ment of Christian Work aimsto prepare young women 
for any position where trained Ubristian service is need- 
ed. Tuition and board two hundred dollars a year. Reg- 
ular cov se two years, Special course one year. Teach- 
ers supplied in Cooking and Sewing; matrons aod 
housekeepers. Trained workers for Christian Associa- 
tions; City Missionaries and Bible Readers. Ninth year. 
Addre*s, for circulars, Miss L, L.8ugnMan, Principal 
(formerly Principal D. L. Moody’s Training School), 
63 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





Massacnusetts, Aubarndale (ten miles from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following pointes in ite methods : — 
1, Its special care of health. 
Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
d food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 











CHURCH REMODELINC. 
Tuomas W. SILLOWAY, 
Church Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Billoway’s long practice in building or remcdel- 
ng over 400 church edifices enables him to save and 
utilize all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively 
small outlay produce a building preferable toa new one 
of much greater cost. He proposes to continoe the 
work of deling as a specialty, and tenders his serv- 
foes to committees who would practice economs, and 
where the means are limited. 











long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to collere work; 
tn others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
stadies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Ite home-like air and character. 

Training in self-¢ t; Mmited ber (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habita, manners, care of ‘person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments, 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
lnery, Dre: tting, Busi Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 

address (mentioning Ziow’s Hzrap) O, O. 
Braepor, 
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; Mathodist Book Concum 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 
NOW READY 


Discipline of the M. &. Chareh 


for 1896, 
30 ota. 


16mo. cloth, postpaid. 
+ The Christian Democracy, ssppreecion’ ana 
D., 


Revival, by Jouw MoDowmun Laavirr, D. 


_e'.™..r.r. 
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———————— — $1.50 


7 
Thee Old Maids in Hawall. acs 
a 
y 
J 


Political Rev- j 
olution in the Sandwich islands, By Billea d 
Blackmar Maxwell, author of “The Bishop's 4 
Conversion.” 8V0, 34 PP. .......06. sc ccee 1.00 9 

A Study of Amert- 4 


The Historic Episcopate, ‘.tt‘z.ctumer; 


J Methodist Orders, by R. I, Vooxs, D. D. 
P —- 19mo, 290 pP........00006 — —— — 1.00 4 


Nature and Christ, S.22"%stes,ct, on: 


Beet, D. D. Umo, 184 PP.......0ccceeecees 1.00 4 


Now Eneland Depository, 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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‘Educational. 





" RHODE ISLAND, Bast Greenwich, 
East Greenwich Academy. 
Founded 180%. Both sexes. On_ Narragansett ° 
m heat and electric light. Blegant new dinin 
hall just completed. Endowed, Twelve courses. Sept. 
Write for {llustrated catalogue. 
FP, D. BLAKmeLaR, D. D,, Prin, 





yHe IDEA OP “GOING TO BUROPE" for « 


. musical education grows weaker as the pewer of 
the 


New England 
Conservatory of Music, 
Elocution and ms re on a 


Boston, Mass, grows stronger, Already ¢ 
America, it competes with the world. Carl Falten, 
Director, Send to Frank W, Hale 
ager, for prospectus, 
New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 


— Bist year. — 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1806. 


Students prepared for Uollege. Seminary 
courses in Science, Art, Music, Elocution 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Uommercial pomesrment. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State, Bracing air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. A Christian home ander the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


» Business Man- 





Ga” Send sor a Calalogue to the Prestdeni, 
Ceo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
__ Tilton WN. H, 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated, ) 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors 


4 Asbbarton Place, Boston, Mass. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
12th St. Washington D. Oo. 
365 Wabash Avenue, Ohloa 0, M. 
26 King 8t., West, Toronto, Oan. 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minw 
107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
728 Cooper Buliding, Denver, Colm. 
626 Stimson Biock, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is invit- 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 
Large nambers of schoo! officers from all seetions of 
the country, including more then ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, bave 
applied to us for teachers, 
We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


than 
$6,000,000.00. 


ZION’S A ERALD. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 


THE pares followtng the name of each subseriber 
ind the year and month to which it ts paid, 


DISCONTINUANCES, — Papers are continued anti! 
there is a specific order to rtop, and until all arreer- 
ages are paid, as required by low. 


SUBSCRIBERS wishing to stop a psper, or o' ange 
direction, should be very — to give the name 
of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 

one to which they wish it sent, 


REMITTANCES may be made hy Hones Order (post- 
office or express) k Cheek or Draft. When net- 
ther of these can be procured, send woney by Regis- 
tered Letter. nal 


FOR ADVERTISERS itis one oF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
thatcan be employed for Nuw Ewe.anp, It has 
probably readers 1 educated homes) .Cards 
with adv sing rates sent on application,“ ~~ 


Specimen Copies Free. 
All letters of Remittances or relating to Renewals 
and fubscriptions, and other Business Matters connect- 
ed with the paper, shuuld be wud evsed t 


A."8.. WEED, Publish: r. 36 thromfield st , Boston 
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ZIONS HERALD 


“ FOR 1897. 


Publishers AnnOUneEment. 


To OuR MINISTERS: 


We desire an early announcement that ZIONn’s 
HERALD will be sent the remainder of the year 
free to ali 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
who will be entitled to the paper from 
time of subscription to Jan. 1, 1898. 

Piease call attention to this special offer to 

New Subscribers, that they may give you their 

names at once. By so doing, they will have the 

full benefit of the paper 


FIFTEEN’ MONTHS 


For One Subscription. 
Lists of subscribers on each charge have been 


mailed. 
Specimen Oopies Free. 


Raving made a favorable arrangement with 
the pablishers, we are enabled to make a 


GREAT BIBLE OFFER 
to new and old subscribers. 


The “International” Self-Pronouncing 
Teachers’ Bible is printed from New Plates 
in Clear Minion Type, bound in Egyptian 
Morocco Divinity Circuit, Overlapping 
Kdges, Red under Gold Edges, Round Cor- 
ners, Silk Head Bands, Silk Marker, and 
Leather Lined to Edge. 

Price, $4 per copy. 


We will send ZION’S HERALD 
for 1897, price $2.50, and one 
copy of the above described 
Bible, price $4, by Mail or Ex- 
press, all charges paid, for 
$4.50, cash to accompany each 
order. $6.50 value for $4.50. 


All business letters should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 


836 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, September 8. 

— Arrival in San Francisco of a cargo of 30,000 
sealskins from Unalaska. 

— Manchester, N. H., observes its 50th anni- 
versary. 

— Li Hung Chang crosses the border into 
Canada. 

— Jewish New Year services held in many 
synagogues. 

Wednesday, September 9. 

— William J. Bryan officially notified of his 
nowination by the Silver Party. 

— Twenty-four anarchists arrested for bomb- 
throwing in Barcelona, 

— Opening of the fifteenth annual encamp- 
ment of Sons of Veterans at Louisville, Ky. 

— Death of George Parrott, of Lynn, the old- 
est shoemaker in the world — 93 years and 7 
months old. 

— Yellow fever spreading in Cuba. 

— An eight-hour labor day throughout the 
United Kingdom called for by the Trades Union 
Congresa in session at Edinburgh. 

— Death of Sir Joseph Crowe, the noted Eng- 
lish journalist, war correspondent, diplomatist 
and author. 


Thursday, September 10. 


— Steamer “ ” 5 | 
coin to New tow York. a ee 








— Many ke reported from yesterday’s 
— * the New ingland c coast. ~ 


— The national council of the Order of United 
American Mechanics, in session at Worcester, 
elects Morris Bauer, Jr., of New Brunswick, 
N. J, ident. The next annual session w 
be heli n Baltimore. 











A cream of tarta baking powder. Highest 
ot all in leavening trength. — Latest United 
States Gov’t Food Repot. 


— The Edgar Thomson steel works of the Car- 
negie Steel cae stl works, ang owned by the Ou the 


Duquesne steel wi also owned 

5508 cael suspend operstions laden nitely, throwing 
— Unvoling of the memorial mon 

Jobn Hancock, Governor of — trom 
no alty. in the the Granary Burying-ground, 





The Union National Bank of New Orieans 
closes = a 


The report ot the oh of Khalifa Abdullah, 
the leader of the by ey Ld — according to 


— Arrival at sateen the PP ng Ss 
Dr. Nansen and the —— of his Atolls 
expedit 3 Extraordinary demonstrations of 


Friday, September 11. 


aah violent tornado in Paris, France, causes 
great damage and several deaths. 


— Reunion and dinner of California Pioneers 
at the United States ne this city. 


— Col. J. L. Rake, mee Pa., Guu 
commander-in-chief on Sons of 


“ Three Friends” succeeds in land- 


ing an 7 pation, and supplies tor Ouba at 
Pinar cel 
— The puch Powers reported to be serious! 
considering the question of —— the Sultan. 
— The Lake Shore through = from New 
York to Chicago catches mekes a Id 
run for Goshen, [nd., the pone dt city. Thou- 


cond of dollars” worth of goods and much mail 
matter destroyed 


Saturday, September 12. 


— Four New Me we banks close on account 
of panic due to t embezzlement of $500,000 
from the Union Natiouel Bank. 


— Death of Francis J. Child, LL. D., professor 
of Knglish literature at Harvard, one of the 
most famous instructors of the University, at 
the age of 71 years. 


— Great Britain pushing her sores: up the 
Nile; 15,000 men on the way to Dongo 


— A Berlin — Ste me mag Herr — Sibus- 
ter, arrested on or of embezzling 2,000,- 
000'to 3 ,000,000 a 


Mondgy, September 14. 


—— Cleveland endorses Palmer and 
uck 


— The Union National Bank of New Orleans 
was ruined by the dishonesty of two book- 
keepers. 

— Execution of 51 Cuban insurgents confined 
in the Cabana Fortress and Morro Castle. 


— Destruction, by fire, of the Delaware Oil 
Worka at Ohester, Pa. 


— Arrest, in — of P. J. sid pe wl the noto- 
tous “No.1” of the irish invinclb 
— Many yachts wrecked in ——— storm ; 
several mer collisions reported in the dense 
fog of Baturday. 
— Robert Louis —n — appointed 
Vice Consul General at Apia, Samoa, —* 
— Miss Clara Barton arrives in New York on 
cee 
—Li a Obang sails from Vancouver for 
home on the “ Empress of China.” 








Purify your blood with Hood's Sarsaparilia, which will 
give you an appetite, tone your stomach and strengthen 
your nerves. 








The Conferences. 
[Continued from Page 13.) 





Robert 8. Robson, of Boston coepel soloist ; 
Oharies Kneeland, leader of the Beverly Cadet 
pend countess) Ernest Ober, of —— 


public squares in the day sen pad in a hall or 
church in the eveni: he band are to be 
entertained by the Chr tian et —2* 
and Epworth Leagues along their ro The 
services conclude a evening the 1 ish, with 


@ mass meeting in Methodist © —" 
West District. 
Ohicopee Falls, — The Rey. W. ©. 
Townsend, finding it —— to recover fully 
eg his recent ile attem 


ing to carry 
work, has gone to Giliton Springs, 


NY ey torn rest and treatthent. There 
conversions since cam ——— and tthe 
—* for the balance of the is excellent. 
At the annual meeting of the Epworth League, 
Miss Flora Belle Townsend, daughter of the pas- 
» Was president. 
North Brookfield. — An all-d onpran- 
tion ~ Epworth Leagues wes bel —* 
was attended’ bs by de ions ‘cc 
ten ten ‘towne and eleven societies. These officers 


mt, Rev. R. E. Smith, of 
ident, =n © oe ot 
ot West 


Ware; 

Brookfiel: member of Cine nvr Tey 0. 

—— — iven to the 
‘ - oO jance was given to t 

West War ki = 


Piton, of Spe 
fae add — of ingfield, gave an‘in 


uccesef 
were | 


Bondeville; viee- 


— The Ronerth League held a very 
lawn party, Aug. 7. The Age a 
with Japanese 

an 


money was 
aid in the work of the Leag . Rev. 
H. G. Buckingham is pastor 4 ’ 


Ludlow. — The annual dear days’ meeting at 
* Red a been ie held the 
lan rook EY Rey. W. lanes and bie ener 
Fated fe eke preaching. — 

St, Luke's. — 3 of the services 
a vacation season have been anusuall 
Hoar tge guts cesar 
tion. Rev. W. G. os 


Monson.— For some time the 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 








OConwa: orth League 
tion wes Gane ue bene Se July 28. Rev. Tilton, 


of lt ame field ame * nt in @ very en Pm 
enone nd ev, Jerome By--Th- : ef a 
o © 
— carried wae two of the 
or “ My Bible and How 
= os and “ 


my v. bam, 
Batlal * Soy Rev. 
T vitation extended | 


inet * 
by = a J It,” 


orga 

hese officers: President, Rev. 
Greenfield; —— C. 

reenfield,and Mrs. C. L. Cook, of Con 

and treasurer, Miss Alley, of § 
Falls. The large number of questions in * 
ponte. -box were answered very ably by Prest- 
dent Tilton, and in many ways this midsummer 
convention was an inspiration to the young 
toe in ey and through them to the 
ues represented 
Feed Hills. —The class and prayer-meet- 

tage and tin pomehing 2— —— 

young peop y are nga 
interest in church wor. — The Junior League re- 
cently gave an entertainment which cleared $25 
The pastor, Rev. O. P. Ketchen, has the hear ry 
co-operation of the people and the church, bu 
he is now especially happy and grateful over the 
recent conversion of gon at Laurel Park 
Camp- meeting. 


Blandford, — Mrs. Jane Robinson, who re- 
cently died in Ohio, was the chief member of 
the Methodist Church here, and the most worthy 
and influential citizen of the town. Her body 

was brought to her native town for burial and 


the fu was the largest in the town for years. 


Weatfleld.— At the September communion 
service 6 were received from probation into full 
membership, 5 by letter,and 3 were —*384 
Rev. L. H. Dorchester, pastor. 








CONCERNING FORMOSA. 
Rev. Herbert B. Johnson. 


Mk. Epitor: Your editorial notes on current 
events are generally so accurate that | feel called 
upon to call your attention to certain errors in 
your note headed ‘‘ Formosa,” on the first page 
of your issue of Sept.9. Your reference to re- 
cent floods in Niigata and Toyama seem to indi- 
cate that these districts are in Formosa, while 
they are on the west coast of the main isiand. 
While they have suffered greatly, other districts 
have suffered more. The Japan Mail, the best 
paper in Japan, in its issue of Aug. 1 says, after 
referring to the great losses in Nagano, Mino, 
Hida, and Miyagi prefectures: ‘“‘ Niigata, Miye, 
Tochigi, ‘Toyama and other districts also aut · 
fered, though fortunately to a less extent than 
the above-named places.”” Hundreds of persous 
have lost their livesand more their homes, thou- 
sands of acres have been inundated, and the 
poverty and suffering resulting is almost beyond 
description. 

But it is the condition of the people in For- 
mosa under Japanese rule to which I wish to call 
special attention. The issue of the 8th of August 
(Japan Mail) is almost entirely given up to 
Formosan affairs. In an editorial, the correspond- 
ence of the Hong Kong Telegraph is reviewed, 
and the information from Chinese sources shown 
to be full of the gravest contradictions. Furs 
thermore, telegraphic news indicated that “ the 
insurrection was virtually suppressed, Yulin (or 
Hoon-nin) having been recovered and the insur- 
gente driven back to their mountain fastnesses 
whence their final dislodgment and extermina- 
tion remained to be accomplished.” Japan’s 
civilized methods of dealing with an uncivilized 
people in Formosa have delayed the conquest, 
but the result will be glorious in the end. I can- 
not close without quoting an extract from the 
sondon Economist, recently reprinted in the 
Japan Mail: — 

A recent report to the 2— office on the 


trade of Formosa is ae Ses because 
cnleved by the —— ‘of the Jap- 
ac v an energy o ry 
anese, and the state of thi bale pred under the alotitul, 
inert administration of t predecessors in the 
overnment of the island. Ja enterprise 
as been particularly conspicuous in the con- 
geroction of yt gh and means of communica- 
tion, one of their first undertakings havi: 
been the building of the Decanville tramway o 
twenty inches gauge. This, though pr’ 
intended to be used for military purposes, w 
be equally useful for commercial trans apenas, 
nects several of tbe prin- 
cipal cities, and has some ninety a in opera- 
tion. It is added that surveys have been made 
for a line of rail between the two chief towns, 
—— —* —— and scores of miles of good 
road ha ructed, so that the discom- 
forts of “traveling ein! Formosa bid fair soon to be 














Feed Them Properly 


and carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentage of 
infant mortality. Teke no chances and make no 





The Deerfield Valley is famous as one of the 
beauty spote of New England. Take the Fitch- 
burg R. R. Hoosac Tunnel excursion of Septem- 
ber 19th through the Valley and enjoy a treat. 
Rate only §2.00. 
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Ladies’ 
Kid Gloves. 


All the latest styles of Gloves, in all ¢ 
‘ the newest Fall shades, are now here 4 
; } awaiting your inspection. Our POp- § 
ular prices prevail, but there is one 4 
very special bargain as follows : ; 


Ladies’ 4-Button Kid Gloves, 8-row embroid- 4 
ered back, full length wrist and perfect fit- J 
ting, colors tan, red, slate and black, all sizes, 
81.00 would be the price anywhere else: our , 
special price 


Only 500. Parr. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


Wa. 5. Buller & Go. 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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BAY STATE 
SANITARIUM CO. 


Capital, $10,000. : 
Par Value of Stock, $50, 


OFFICERS : 
GeorGE A. CRAWFORD, D. D., President, 
N, A. SPRINGER, M. D., Secretary, 
L. E. HANSON, Treasurer, 
W. M. CRAWFoRD, Attorney. 














This Company is organized to provide treat- 
ment for the alcohol, morphine, and opium 
habits, according to the Springer method. For 
more than two years Dr. Springer has been 
treating patients addicted to these habits, and 
with the most remarkable results. The time bas 
now come to enlarge the work and extend its 
benetits. 

A large portion of the stock has been taken by 
private subscription. We now offer a fewshares 
to the public at par. We see no reason why we 
should not pay at least 10 per cent, dividend the 
first year, as our management will be conserva- 
tive and economical. 

Sand subscriptions to the President, 9 Milk 
8t., Boston, Mass., or to the Treasurer, Woburn, 
Mass. 


— — 
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CHURCH ORCAN FOR SALE. 


Our Make. Cost $2,400. Price, $1,200. 
HOOK & HASTINGS OO., Boston. 
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RIN 
551 Peari Bireet. Re w York. 
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MAKE 





matter 
— Ror sometime the matter o making | 


Towns In New Engiand, 


COOKING make. 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
Agents in All Prominent Cities and 


GLENWOOD 


RANGES |. 
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